»puoi 

Public  a private 
heip  for  drug  war 

NIJ  funds  four-city  effort  to 
computerize  drug-market  trends 

TJe  Naiional  In.sn,uie  of  JuM.ce  on.r.,  k 


The  National  In.sntuie  of  JuM.ce 

IJw^edncarlySl  4miII.on,h.smomh 

v^htch  will  use  the  funds  to  develop 
tratk  Illegal  drug  marketing  trends  on 

computenzcd  n^ps.  Reseafch^r 
K^wiilaidpoliceomuaisml^^^^^^ 

•ng  the  resulting  data  to  develop  mL 

nve  drug  enforcement  stra,eg"e! 
aimed  at  closing  down  city  drug  mar 

The  Drug  Market  Analysis  pr„gn,fn 
pairs  the  following  police  depanments 
ami  rescaah  institutions  in  the  effon 
-h-eh  w,„  am  lorthe  next  Ig  t ,"’ 
nZ  P">'hurgh  Police  Depan- 

HKn,  Cameg, e-Mellon  UniverMty\ 

^<H>I  of  Urbanand  Public  Affairs;^ 

Enfonh  Corp.;  the  Kansas  City 
“ ■ P"h«  Depanmeni  and  the  Cnme 
CommI  Institute,  und  the  Jersey  City 
J . Pohcc  Depanment  and  the  Rutgers’ 

UniversijySchtx,lofCnm.nalJus,l? 

the  Barton,  commander  of 

he  N^cotics  Enforcement  Divisionof 

•he  Kansas  City  Police  Department 

mo™,onsys,emsonthedrugmar- 

determine 

here  the  selling  outlets  are.  who's 


New  exec  school  due 


operating  them,  and  what  kind  of  crime 
«s  asscK-iated  with  them."  The  d^a 

pons,  tips  from  neighborhuxi  residents 
^ “"going  enforcement  efforts  will 

^col,Meda„da„a,y.edby.h.C„r 

Con^i  Institute  Of  Washington  DC 

Sfwcial  eftorts  will  be  nude  to  cn 
'om  that  the  drug  nurkets  are  not  dis- 
placed  and  allowed  to  begin  operations 
mojherp^s  Of  Kansas  City.  Banon 

“We  hope  to  prixiuce  volumes  and 

volumes  of  results  on  what  w^ks  l 

inteivicw  The  inlormarton  w,I| 

heshar^withlawenfoaememage 

he  depanments  computer  system 
nab^  I,  ,0  tic  ,n  ,o  the  compuien/ed 
information  systems  of  every  law  en- 
forcement agency  within  a 50-mile 
radius  of  thecity.  mile 

to  learn  whether  cenamefrugT 

^ "*-e  unique  to  a specitlc  neighbor- 
t-onlinucd  on  Page  6 


'hi-- 

by  the  lit'  *^r  t,  dominated 

oy  the  likes  of  the  FBI  National  Acad- 

Pohceln  Southern 

men,  Senior  Manage- 

ment Institute  for  Police -will  s^n 

pVe^  new  player  on  the  team,  a Police 

' creators  hope  wd|  be 

come  a prototype  for  simdarprograms 

"ve  development 

Beginning  April  22.  captains  and 
York  and  New  Jersey  Poi.ce  w,||  begin 

Hotemayer.I.Ka.edon.hcgroundso, 
he  U S.  Military  Academy,  m the  mi- 
‘ ' Ph*i'e  Of  the  comniand-trainmg 
Pro^rarn  that  will  be  staffed  Wgely  by 

College  of  Criminal  Justice  ^ 


In  llu.  tur.,|H.a„  TraJi,i„„ 

Pnn  Aulh„nl>  P„|,c..  .Super, 

_^.y  und  law  enfurcemcm  Ihroughuu, 
"nninaiN  and  imenMaie  rail. 

ir/a:r-"““'^" 

"ve  at  the  site  during  the  training  ses 

vions.  which  willallowthcmtocot 
■--fully  on  tbeir  studies,  aw:;;;::; 


Continued  on  Paj 

sijh:t"^^*'°"  spend  $27M  for 
?w^  reduction  drive 


'he  distractions  and  demands  of  work 

^d  home  nicPonAuthonty  will  p,; 
^'umon  and  boarding  ex^insesh: 

^'cipants.  who  DeCeneste  hopes  will 

lete-basedon  the  Europc'an  model  ol 
P'lice  training  bcs,  exemphtied  b 
Groat  Bntain-s  Police  Staff  College 

~ ■""'■'"P'  ''II  a vac- 

uum m cunvni  pohex-  training  pmgranxs 
-hcun.wsialc. 
evciopment  programs  that  f.xus  on 

;^cacrs,p.p,,,,,,,,„^ 

>•  ethics  and  the  role  ,it  po|,ce  m 

-;e.y  The  Police  Command  C.:  '. 
will  altcMi.pt  tin  that  v<, Id  hyofrerin. 

-"■■monafoc'd  mt,,ra„, 

;«  training"  Hr.,  ,o  supc- 

'>'“-"ix.„cer?nks.h: 

"Traditionally,  iraimng  has  Ixvn 

c-Monsive  at  the  ranks  oI  poll,.,. 
vcrgcMnt.,nd  even  lieutenant  Woh-.ve 

bigh-wd  p.Ti!’:. 

un  invalid  avsumpnon"  that  they 
don  t rcMjuire  lunher  training 

' 'hink  we  should  always  be  cxlu- 
cut.ng  our  people  and  we  should  have 
c-H-cunve  develop, „cn,  JJ'Z 


^h^cd.  mtcgraic'd  way."  said  De 


llnan-?'*'  " ^ 'urgesi 

fnanualcontnhuiioneverfromapn- 

ubstance  abuse,  the  Robert  Wood 
Johnson  Foundation  will  spend  07 

* J u.s  communities  — rannno  e 

iMAienng  New  M«,m  Indian  p..e„; 
S d„,  '"“"‘"““'‘■■"““"‘I 

dents 

fniundalionofncaKsa^d,  ^ 
ta  ,hc  naxlek  developed  by  ihe  Z 

33 “mmunibcs.  eboven 
abused 

abuse  programs  with  i„p„,f„,„,j 


""n  "f '»eal  educators,  law  enlbrce- 
mem  and  health  offleials.  and  labor 
“'mess,  religious  and  goventntem' 

mpresemaltves  The  |o..a|„,„  ..g, 
'-e  ,00.000  annually  for  up  ,„,w" 
yedi'  dunnp  die  plamting  Mage.  „f 
Pn.jeels.  and  wdl  be  encouraged  to 

and  pubhe  sources  High,  of  the  15 
«mmun,„es  will  mee.ve  $3  mtihon 

mlr  'ben 

^UtigblonE  Cluff.ptestdento, 

told  m n""'  '"“ndalton. 

bJd  rhe  New  York  Times  that  all  IS 

err',”'''*'  money 

from  Ihe  foundaiton.  whteh  has  assel! 
of  nearly  S2b,„t„„,  ,f  ,be  ptogm,.;: 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Minnesota  cops  may  need 
two  more  years  of  coiieae 

A Minnesota  Peace  Oltlcxis  x;. . , ' ^ f CTUtf 

Jards  and  Training  Board  requimnu:,  P^’lf themselves.  - Kelly  iKldctl 


The  Police  Cimimand  College  nro- 

^mm  Wdl  be  .aMtmtmn,.,,,,,  ^ 

^"':''^'t"'„r">''obeeMrue,um,td 

DvG^eMe.M,  that  as  officers  am  p„v 

“ f 'be  ranks.  -,hev  w,|| 

al'O  know  thm.  as  groups,  they  Will  be 

T,.  rcal,/e  that  objcxuse  i.ku|,v 

'nm.  lobn  Jay  College  and  other  ' 

ne,ud,„gam„m^r,; 

-rm  nets 

'caching  cxiurses  m the 

hn  ..d|y  h;is,.j.  hviising  on  topics  ,h.„ 
-■h.de,a.cnlorcenK-n,-srcs:.ns:m 

'h--  honwicss,  bg„„h 
P'  Kv  ethics  and  accxHiniahiluy,  ..gency 
: l-tnanse.  LLTn^ 

"■uking.  .,nd  inlormation  systems 

">anagenK.-nt  Cumculums  will  be- ,a,- 

hy  -he  cx, liege he  Junior.  Middle 
Continued  on  Page- 6 


■!' fo*"-  years  of  college  as 
- for  police 


dards  and  Training  Board  rcquimmcm 
'ba;  mandates  a,  ,ea.st 

erdle^-lorallappbcantstoihs.stato.s 
hiw  enforcement  agenc.es  would  he 

raised  to  tour  years  under  a measure 
miroduccd  Feb.  26  by state  legislator 

rate  s POST  b,g.rd  in  the  late  I970  s 
nie  measum.  ,l  fuvsed.  would  make 
Minnesota  the- only  state  to  require  a 
bacxalaureatc  degree  o(  ,,s  ap^^, cants 

fur  peace  officer  p.>si, ions,  acuird^ 

profe.ssiona|.„ng  our  poi.ee  force 

randards.  we  must  begin  to  I, x.k  at  the 

"Jv-ond  generation  of  reform,  or  (he 

P“"‘=^'u.nal  law 
nfor^rix*nt  community  " The  answer 
he  ^id  hesintheinstitun^^ 
year  college  requirement 

reason  I believe  this  IS  impiir. 

'Jht  IS  the  complexity  with  which  our 
vw.ety  has  bexome."  Kelly  said  -Po- 
ice  are  being  required,  on  a daily  basis 
o de„  with  dysfunctional  behaviors.’ 

'uch  as  chemical  dependency  and  child 

TbatpuispohceofficerMnconstam 

Z . professionals,  and 

^y  need  to  be  on  a par  w„h  these 
people  in  terms  of  being  viewed  as 


pni|c.s^ 

^vlly  also  noted  that  AiiKTican 

-;v-c,y,s,as.bccon.mgap.,,yX" 

‘Jdlercnt  cultures  that  axjuim  a ,„orx' 
^^btsltsmm,  luvul  ,,|  p,,!,...  , 

Wc  usvd  „|,iss.m  wb„  urn 
-mytng  g„„s  „„  ,ps.|r  btps  th.t  „ 

XisiT  

^nss.^! 

vlundanl  i’  blghur 

'amiunis  lmtnpu„plug, 

unloaemcnt."  he  said 

Kollyalsopoinicdtoanccdtodis- 

:-.|^.hc^.l.cearef.xom.ngn„^ 


'jusiihinkthatwcnccdtotrytoDul 
‘*rx-si,ha,s„nolMH.‘mality.am7l,hm,k 
having  arbc.ncrcducatcdp,.hsc 

win  help  ,n  ,h.„  regard."  he  s.,.d 

,,  J;’7‘''‘'-'’^^'hv*vup,x,rto|,he 

ha?h  r’"''"""’  adding 

^h.nd  ,t  to  achieve  passage.  p„ss,b|y 
y the  end  ol  the  cura-nt  legislative 

'^vsinn  ,n  April  The  legislation  vsould 
vv-topataskfoavoflawenlorurnj 

■ind  higher  education  officials,  as  well 

^■^pnvatcc,t,.cns.whowouldexamine 

“yv  to  impIcnK-nt  the  requ,ren«nt. 

Continued  on  Paw  |3 


• '“s  icxtuiremen 

=S?=== 


Mmneapol,.  p..,,,., 

reviewing  a proposal  by  Mayor  Don 
hraseriocreateaunilornKd  student 
l>>hccu.rpsihatwouldprovidcpar,- 

"OK-jobs  to  city  youths  who  would 
work  or  the 
non-cnIorcenK-nt  mies 

Frdscronly-niy„,^,h^.^,„^^, 

Jdn  30andd,d  no,  provide  specifics 

"•r  the  implenK-ntat.on  of  such  a 
Pnigram.  but  asked  Minneapofis 
l>»lice  officais  to  study  „s  fcastbil- 

Z Bob  Knight,  a senior  aide  to 
Ihe  Mayor 

'Vhilc  the  concept  was  "very  wclf 

racetvcd-byPohc-eChiefJohnUux 


- uone  much  with 

■ viidSgt  PhilhpVanTassef.one 
of  Laux  s top  aidcss 

on  1 opinion 

>"hab.htyfKsueslfrx,m,hecityat. 
u^cyastoanydetaifedplanningon 
f Van  Taxsef  told  L£N  "Ifspurely 
in  the  msearch  stage  " 

Frascrhadsaidhehopedtohave 
hcpn.grumir,p,,,,by,besunm«r 
‘‘^'•^nvi  sees,, as  part  ofasolu- 

"“n  to  increased  gang  activity  by 

vity  youths.  Van  Tassel  said 

-Weean-tsay  wchavereserva- 
ti'ins  until  wtr  know  what  evo>lxdy’s 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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CONNECTICUT  — A former  New 
Haven  police  inspeclor  has  been  tapped 
by  Mayor  John  Daniels  to  lead  the  46- 
officer  New  Haven  Police  Department 
Nicholas.  Pasiore.  51.  began  his  duties 
Feb  20and  will  head  thedepanmeni's 
eftorts  to  instill  coinmunity-onenied 
policing  practices,  said  police  depart- 
ment spokeswoman  Judith  Mangillo 
Pasiore.  who  had  left  the  department  in 
1981.  replaces  retired  former  Chief 
William  Farrell,  a 35-ycar  police  vet- 
eran who  had  headed  the  force  since 
1982 

DELAWARE  — A University  of  Dela- 
ware study  has  iound  that  sex  olTenscs. 
which  constitute  just  4 percent  of  the 
stale's  criminal  cases,  lake  the  longest 
to  work  through  the  courts  The  study 
will  be  used  to  avoid  future  case  back- 
logs. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — The 
Guardian  Angels  cnme-preveniion 
group  will  patrol  the  Trenton  Park 
Apc.^menl.s  by  next  month  to  help  rid 
the  project  of  drug  dealers  The  police 
department  is  said  to  suppon  the  effort 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Springfield 
Police  Chief  Russell  Lebrecht  had  fel- 
low officers  wnte  him  a ticket  earlier 
this  month  for  using  an  unregistered 
pickup  truck  to  f^ow  a dnveway  Neigh- 
bors had  demanded  that  the  pickup  be 
taken  off  the  road  arxJ  ticketed.  Lebre- 
cht paid  the  maximum  $69  fine. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Civil  nghts  groups 
have  charged  that  the  State  Police  har- 
asses blacks  and  homosexuals.  A sur- 
vey by  Rutgers  University  statistician 
Joseph  Naus  found  that  blacks  with 
out-of-state  ^tes  comprised  fewer  than 
5 percent  of  New  Jersey  T umpike  driv- 
ers but  80  percent  of  those  arrested  for 
drugs  AhcanngwasheldFcb  23inthe 
case  of  1 35  black  motonsts  stopped  on 
die  turnpike  by  state  tnxipcrs  from  1987 
to  1989.  The  Middlesex  County  Public 
Defender's  Office  is  seeking  the  re- 
lease of  police  logs  to  prove  asserliuns 
ofracialbias  StalePoliceofficialssaid 
Feb.  22  that  a sting  that  nened  500 
arrests  since  1988  ior  disorderly  con- 
duct at  a turnpike  rest  area  will  be 
ended.  The  move  was  seen  as  a re- 
sponse to  criticisms  that  police  targeted 
homosexuals  and  lured  many  into  lewd 
acts. 

The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  is 
exanuning  the  range  of  penalties  called 
fw  in  the  stale's  drunken-dnvmg  stat- 
utes to  see  if  they  are  senous  enough  to 
enude  defendants  to  jury  trials  Only 
New  Jersey.  Nevada  and  Utah  do  not 
aJlow  jury  tnals  in  such  cases  If  the 
com  decided  that  defendants  are  en- 
titled to  jury  tnals.  court  officials  say. 
thousands  of  cases  could  be  added  to  an 
already  overburdened  cnminal  justice 
system.  In  March  1989.  the  U S Su- 


preme Coun  ruled  that  a defendant  in  a 
drunken-dnvmg  case  may  be  entitled 
lo  a jury  tnal.  even  if  the  possible  pen- 
ally IS  less  than  six  months,  if  he  can 
show  that  additional  penalties  indicate 
the  Legislature  coasiders  ihe  offense  lo 
he  a senous  one. 

NEW  YORK  — A jury  acquitted  John 
Esposito,  the  former  police  chief  of  the 
Metm-Nonh  Commuter  Railroad,  on 
charges  that  he  ran  illegal  background 
check-s  on  a homeless  couple 

The  number  of  bank  robbenes  in  New 
York  City  has  soared  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  according  to  FBI  sia- 
lisiics,  with  129  heists  through  Feb  22. 
compared  to  464  in  all  of  1989.  At  the 
present  rate,  the  number  of  bank  rob- 
benes  would  nearly  double  last  year's 
total  An  FBI  spokesman  blamed  the 
incrca.se  on  a growing  number  of  drug 
users  who  turn  to  banks  for  easy  money, 
coupled  with  a downturn  in  the  area's 
economy  TheincTeascofbankrobber- 
ICS  in  the  city  is  said  to  reflect  a national 
trend,  with  the  number  of  offenses  na- 
tionwide nsing  by  9 percent  in  1988 
compared  to  1987 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Central  Falls 
MayorlhomasLaziehsaidFeb,  21  that 
task  foa-cs  will  examine  restructuring 
the  city's  police  and  fire  departments. 
He  denied  that  the  move  was  due  to  a 
public  outcry  after  police  said  they  had 
a suspect  in  a iwo-year-old  homicide 
case  but  not  enough  evidence  to  obtain 
a conviction 

One  hundred  Wooasockei  police  and 
Federal  agents  staged  a series  of  drug 
raids  around  the  city  Feb  6 that  led  to 
the  confiscation  of  three  pounds  of 
cocaine.  10  guns  and  $35,000  in  cash. 
Eighteen  people  were  detained,  nxist  tif 
(hem  Dominicaas  who  were  unable  lo 
prove  ciii/enship. 


ARKANSAS  — Drugs  sniffed  out  by 
police  dogs  at  (he  Spnngdale  post  of- 
fice recently  were  sent  on  to  their  in- 
tended destination  in  Bentonville.  where 
police  sei2ed  50  pounds  of  marijuana 
and  arrested  two  suspects. 

FLORIDA  — The  slate  has  more  than 
lOl.OtX)  outstanding  felony  fugitive 
warrants  — a4  8-pcrccnt  increase  over 
la*?!  year  — officials  told  USA  Today 
earlier  this  month  Dade  County  leads 
the  state  with  30.000  Most  o|  the  war- 
rants arc  for  drug-related  charges 

IXJUISIANA  — Alexandna  police  CpI 
Glenn  Dowden  resigned  Feb  23  fol- 
lowing his  arrest  on  eight  counts  relat- 
ing to  the  theft  of  auto  parts  and  tires 
from  the  city  Police  Chief  Glen  Bard 
said  the  1 1 -year  veteran  police  officer 
could  face  more  thefi-fdated  charges 


Floyd  Sanders,  once  accused  ol  being 
the  “bicycle  bandit”  who  used  a bike 
for  getaways  — is  suing  Mansfield 
police  for  $201,000.  claiming  defama- 
tion and  false  arrest  Sanders  says  he 
lost  hisjohand  reputation  following  his 
February  1989  arrest.  Charges  againsi 
him  were  dismissed  in  July 

MISSISSIPPI  — Columbus  Police 
ChiefCharlie  Watkins  said  Feb.  I3that 
he  will  be  leaving  his  post  on  July  I, 
citing  the  absence  of  complete  suppon 
by  the  city  government  Watkins.  58, 
has  been  chief  since  1971  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Police  EJepanment  for  26 
years 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Wilnungton 
City  Manager  Bill  Fams  nseommended 
Feb.  20  that  the  City  Council  hire  a 
consultant  to  review  the  city’s  Police 
Depanment  Fams  ba.sed  the  recom- 
mendation on  complaints  about  depart- 
ment hiring  practices  and  two  recent 
fatal  shootings. 

TENNESSEE  — Ex-Blount  County 
Shenff  Avery  Mills  was  convicted 
earlier  this  month  of  accepting  $23,000 
in  extortion  paymenLs  from  two  bail 
bonding  companies  Mills,  72.  who 
faces  a piAsible  five-year  prison  sen- 
tence, said  the  payments  were  cam- 
paign contributions 

VIRGINIA  — An  independent  review 
commission  has  concluded  that  race 
was  a factor  but  not  the  leading  cause  of 
Labor  Day  weekend  clashes  between 
black  college  students  and  police  in 
Virginia  Beach  last  year.  The  commis- 
sion report  said  race  was  a factor  only 
after  violence  had  begun. 


ILLINOIS  — The  number  of  police 
officen.  in  Chicago  has  reached  its 
lowest  level  in  20  years  as  a result  of  a 
1989  hiring  freeze  and  an  increasing 
number  of  retirements  According  to 
FBI  sialistics,  (he  department  currently 
has  1 1 .756  officers,  some  1 .300  fewer 
than  in  1970.  Police  Supt.  LeRoy  Mar- 
tin told  the  Chicago  Tnbune  that  the 
dram  on  his  patrol  force  has  become  so 
enheal  that  he  hasn't  promoted  cap- 
laias.  lieutenants  and  sergeants  to  avoid 
taking  officers  out  of  beat  cars 

INDIANA  — Lake  County  Prosecutor 
Jon  E.  DeGuiliohas  put  the  brakes  on  a 
plan  to  hold  a rjffie  to  raise  legal  de- 
fense funds  for  Lake  County  police 
officer  Michael  Mokol.  who  faces 
Federal  charges  of  racketeering,  con- 
spiracy, income  tax  fraud,  perjury  and 
obslruLlion  of  justice  Organizers  of 
the  raffle  agreed  to  cancel  the  effort 
after  meeting  with  DeGuilio  in  late 
February  and  hearing  that  the  raffle, 
like  all  games  of  chance,  would  be 
“lechnically  illegal”  under  stale  gam- 
bling laws  A Federal  magistrate  re- 
voked bond  for  Mokui  on  Jan.  23.  say- 
ing he  found  probable  cause  lo  believe 
Mokol  was  involved  in  Ihe  deaths  of  a 
couple  who  were  loundJan.  I4insidea 
burning  car  in  Gary 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Indianapo- 
lis Citizen's  Police  Complaint  Board 
on  Feb  26  resulted  in  a resolution  bar- 
ring board  members  from  speaking  to 
the  press  about  volatile  situations  The 
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nine-member  board,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  City-County  Council,  will 
review  allegations  that  city  police  offl- 
cers  used  profane  or  abusive  language 
or  gestures,  damaged  or  destroyed 
property,  exceeded  lawful  authority  or 
violated  Indianapolis  Police  Depart- 
ment regulations.  The  board  will  pres- 
ent its  recommendatioas  in  such  cases 
to  (he  police  chief 

MICHIGAN  — The  Detroit  Police 
Department's  Sabreliner  40  jet  airliner 
crashed  Feb.  3 while  landing  at  City 
Airport,  causing  major  damage  to  the 
twin-engine  craft.  No  one  was  hurt  in 
the  accident,  which  occurred  as  the 
plane  was  returning  from  Tampa.  Fla., 
where  Detroit  police  picked  up  two 
Federal  prisoners  to  testify  in  a Detroit 
drug  murder  trial.  Earlier  that  week,  the 
Detroit  City  Council  voted  to  order 
Mayor  Coleman  Young  to  sell  the  jet 
and  use  the  money  to  reduce  the  city’s 
$81-million  deficit.  Detroit  is  (he  only 
U S city  that  owns  a jet. 

OHIO  — A $21-million  lawsuit  by  a 
group  claiming  that  Cincinnati  police 
illegally  tapped  (heir  phones  in  the 
I970’s  went  to  trial  on  Feb.  20 


MINNESOTA  — After  years  of  using 
the  services  of  neighbonng  departments, 
police  at  the  Minneapolis-Sl  Paul  Inter- 
national Airport  now  have  their  own 
trained  dogs  to  sniff  out  drugs  and  drug- 
tainted  currency.  The  dogs  — a yellow 
Labrador  and  a golden  retriever  — 
finished  training  in  early  February  and 
were  promptly  put  on  the  job,  accord- 
ing to  Chief  Jim  Welna.  The  airport’s 
canine  program  is  funded  entirely  by 
confiscated  money,  which,  through  the 
first  seven  weeks  of  1990,  amounted  to 
$226,625.  Dunng  that  period,  police 
also  seized  an  estimated  $1.8  million 
worth  ofdrugs,  including9.8poundsof 
cocaine.  30.6  pounds  of  marijuana  and 
220  units  of  Dilaudid.  The  dogs,  which 
sniff  bags  from  incoming  flights,  cargo 
shipments,  and  abandoned  and  other- 
wise suspicious  luggage,  arc  one  part  of 
a multifaceted  interdiction  effort 
mounted  by  the  airport  police 


ARIZONA  — Police  agencies  thnnigh- 
oul  the  state,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Arizona  Automobile  Association,  have 
launched  Operation  C AT  (Combat 
Auto  Theft)  to  deter  vehicle  thefts  and 
increase  the  recovery  rale  lor  stolen 
vehicles.  Participants  in  the  program 
emblazon  the  rear  windows  of  their 
cars  with  a black  and  yellow  sticker 
indicating  that  they  have  enrolled  in  Ihe 
program  Police  offleers  are  authorized 
lo  Mop  and  search  the  vehicles  if  they 
are  spotted  on  the  streets  from  1 A M to 
5 AM,  Thus  far.  police  departments  in 
Phoenix.  Tucson.  Mesa,  Tempe.  Chan- 
dler. Scottsdale.  Paradise  Valley,  Glen- 
dale. Gilbert.  Peona.  Yuma  and  Parker 
have  been  signing  up  motonsts  for  the 
program  The  Anzona  Department  of 


Public  Safely  and  the  sheriffs  depart- 
ments in  Pima.  Santa  Cruz  and  Yuma 
counties  are  also  participating. 

COLORADO  — The  Denver  Police 
Department’s  10-hon.e,  seven-officer 
mounted  patrol  has  been  been  credited 
with  300  drug  trafficking  arrests  in  a 
recent  six-month  pencxl. 

Charges  of  sexually  assaulting  a 14- 
year-old  girl  were  filed  Feb.  26  against 
John  Lopez  Jr  , a veteran  Golden  police 
officer.  Lopez  was  suspended  from  duty 
pending  a hearing,  and  is  being  held  in 
county  jail. 


police  officer  Robert  Shultis.  34.  was 
killed  Feb.  10  when  he  and  a suspect 
were  struck  by  a car  as  they  struggled  in 
the  street.  The  incident  began  with  a 
traffic  stop,  and  Shultis  was  trying  to 
arrest  the  man  on  a narcotics  charge 
when  the  suspect  tried  lo  break  free. 
The  ensuing  struggle  spilled  over  into 
the  street.  No  charges  were  filed  against 
the  driver  of  the  fatal  car.  an  18-year- 
old  woman,  who  slopped  at  the  scene  of 
the  accident 

Two  Kem  County  deputies  were  reas- 
signed to  administrative  duties  Feb.  20 
after  killing  a suspect  they  say  pinned  a 
third  deputy  between  a car  and  a parked 
truck.  Witnesses  counted  nine  bullet 
holes  in  the  windshield  of  the  dead 
man’s  car 

IDAHO  — The  Twin  Falls  Police 
Department  has  begun  recruiting  vol- 
unteer "listener”  chaplaias,  who  will  be 
used  to  help  offleers.  their  families  and 
residents  handle  stress  and  emergen- 
cies. 

Following  a year-long  battle  with  the 
State  Police  over  sex  and  disability 
bias,  former  Slate  Police  dispatcher 
Connie  Martin  reports  next  month  to 
the  trooper  training  academy  Martin. 
38.  IS  a diabetic 

OREGON  — Clatsop  County  Circuit 
Judge  Thomas  Edi.son  has  removed 
himself  from  a murder  case  after  he 
ruled  that  genetic  fingerprinting  could 
be  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  state 
Edison  withdrew  from  the  case  after  his 
ruling  was  criticized  in  a state  legal 
journal 

WASHINGTON  — A year-old 
Spokane  anti-loitenng  ordinance  aimed 
at  drug  dealers  has  been  extended  by 
the  City  Council  despite  the  claims  of 
enhes  that  it  violates  civil  rights  and 
allows  police  to  harass  minorities  and 
youths  The  law  next  comes  up  for 
review  in  February  1991 


On  The  Record 

"It  is  not  our  freedom  that 
IS  in  jeopardy,  in  Ihe  first 
instance;  it  is  our  public 
order.  If  that  breaks  down, 
freedom  will  be  lost  and 
so  will  the  prospect  for 
greater  justice." 

» Eric  Sevareid 
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File 

A roundup  of  criminal  juxlice  acriviiia,  at  ihc  Federal  Icwl. 

• U.S.  Customs  Scrs'ice 

Customs  officials  are  seeing  signs  of  a dramatic  increase  in  (he  number  of 
individuals  who  attempt  to  smuggle  dmgs  into  the  United  States  by  swallow- 
ing contraband-filled  condones  or  balUx)ns.  In  Miami,  officials  said,  agents 
have  noted  a sixfold  increase  in  the  quantity  of  cocaine  seized  from  drug 
swallowers  In  fiscal  year  1 988,  agents  recovered  about  23  pounds  of  cocaine 
from  such  smugglers  In  fiscal  1989. 1 36pounds  of  the  drug  were  seized  from 
84  swallowers  From  the  start  of  fiscal  1990  last  October  through  early 
February.  88  pounds  of  cocaine  had  been  detected  in  55  people  At  Kennedy 
Airport  in  New  York,  which  ranks  second  only  to  Mianu  in  the  number  of 
arrests  of  drug  swallowers,  55  heroin  and  7 ciKainc  swallowers  were  arrested 
from  last  October  through  early  February,  According  to  one  Customs  official 
in  Washington.  17  U S airports  have  reported  such  arrests  within  the  past 
year  and  a half,  with  seizures  of  900  pounds  of  drugs 

• Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 

About  9.7  million  people  were  jailed  in  the  United  States  during  the  year 
ending  June  30.  1988,  according  to  a BJS  report  released  earlier  this  month. 
During  the  same  one-year  period,  approximately  9.6  million  people  were 
released  from  jail,  and  both  figures  represent  increases  of  20  percent  over 
comparable  1983  statistics  The  average  jail  stay  was  three  days,  with  39 
percent  of  inmates  spending  one  day  or  less  behind  bar>  and  23  percent 
spending  from  two  to  four  days. 

• General  Accounting  Office 

A GAO  study  of  capital  cases  has  concluded  that  the  death  penalty  is  more 
likely  to  be  imposed  when  a white  is  killed  than  when  a black  is  killed.  The 
GAO  report,  which  was  based  on  a review  of  28  studies  of  death  sentences 
sincca  1972  SupremeCoun  ruling  forced  states  to  rewrite  theirdeath-penalty 
laws,  found  that  “in  82  percent  of  the  studies,  race  of  victim  was  found  to 
influence  the  likelihood  ofbeing  charged  with  capital  murder  or  receiving  the 
death  penalty — i.e.,  those  who  murdered  whites  were  found  tobe  more  likely 
to  be  sentenced  to  death  than  those  who  murdered  blacks." 

• Drug  Enforcement  Administration 

An  internal  DEA  report  obtained  by  the  newspaper  USA  Ttxlay  suggests  that 
Government  efforts  tostemtheiideofcucaine  in  the  United  States  are  leaving 
the  country  vulnerable  to  a I990's  heroin  cnsis.  The  report  notes  that  hentin 
seizures,  which  indicate  availability  of  the  drug,  have  soared  from  1,120 
pounds  in  1987  to  1,892  pounds  m 1989.  Retail  heroin  purity  has  also 
increased  sharply,  to  nearly  24  percent  in  1 988,  compared  to  single-digits  in 
the  early  I980’s.  Enforcement,  as  measured  by  arrests,  has  dropped  off. 
however,  with  1.216  heroin  arrests  dunng  the  first  eight  months  of  1989, 
compared  to  2,285  in  all  of  1987  In  addition,  opium  crops  are  believed  to 
have  hit  new  heights  last  year,  particularly  m Southeast  Asia  The  DEA  report 
went  on  to  note  that  there  is  growing  evidence  that  Colombian  cocaine  cartels 
are  expanding  into  the  heroin  trade.  Edward  A.  Heath,  chief  of  the  DEA's 
heroin  section,  told  the  newspaper.  “If  we  don't  pay  attention  to  this  thing 
now.  we're  going  to  have  to  play  a catch-up  game  like  we  did  with  cocaine." 

• The  White  House 

Administration  officials  acknowledged  Feb  20  that  the  nation's  updated 
drug-control  st^tegy  contains  a $6.5-million  plan  to  see  if  the  aicainc  trade 
can  be  eradicated  by  dropping  ravenous  caterpillars  on  Andean  ctKa  crops. 
Thc  binds  would  be  used  lo  conduct  research  on  a bug  called  the  malumbia. 
a white  moth  that  m its  caterpillar  stage  feasts  on  coca  plants  White  House 
spokesman  Marlin  Fitzwaier  maintained  that  the  research  by  the  Department 
of  Agnculture  was  only  expenmenial  and  that  there  were  no  plans  to  have  the 
Air  Force  drop  the  creatures  on  coca-pnxlucing  countnes  “Neither  tnxips 
nor  caterpillars  will  go  in  without  prior  request  and  consultation  with  (he  host 
country,"  Fit/waier  quipped 

• National  Transporlaliun  Safety  Board 

In  (he  first  in-depth  study  of  the  role  of  substance  abuse  in  fatal  truck  acci- 
dents, (he  NTSBsaid  Feb.  5 that  33  percent  of  truck  drivers  killed  in  one  year 
in  eight  sample  states  were  impaired  by  alcohol,  marijuana,  cocaine  or  other 
drugs  The  study  examined  all  fatal  acx'idents  involving  truck  weighing 
10.000  pounds  or  more  from  Oci,  I.  1987,  through  Sept.  30.  1988,  m 
California.  Colorado.  Georgia.  Maryland.  New  Jersey.  North  Camlina. 
Tennessee  and  Wisconsin  The  sumplc  represented  25  percent  of  all  fatal 
tnick  accidents  nationwide  that  year  The  NTSB  stressed  that  its  findings  do 
not  mean  every  third  truck  driveron  the  road  is  unpaired,  since  the  study  only 
looked  at  accidents  m which  the  driver  was  killed 

• National  lastilule  on  Drug  Ahu.se 

The  annual  NIDA-fundcd  survey  of  drug  use  by  youths  showed  a decline  in 
such  use  in  1989.  continuing  a decade-long  trend,  the  agency  said  Feb.  13. 
The  survey,  conducted  by  the  Institute  for  Social  Re.search  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  concluded  (hat  narcotics  use  by  high  school  seniors  continues 
to  be  a serious  problem,  with  50.9  percent  of  those  questioned  in  1989 
reporting  (hat  (hey  had  tried  an  illicit  drug  like  nunjuana  or  cocaine  at  least 
once,  compared  to  53  9 percent  in  1 988  and  56  6 percent  in  1987  The  number 
of  seniors  who  said  they  had  used  crack  in  the  past  year  showed  no  change 
from  1988,  standing  at  3 I percent. 


KKK,  as  in  Klan  Kops  Kanned: 

Sheriff  purges  Klansmen 


Tarrant  County,  Tex.,  Shenff  Don 
Carpenter  fired  three  deputies  Feb.  9 
after  he  received  “tips"  that  the  trio 
were  involved  in  Ku  Klux  Klan  activi- 
ties and  one  of  (hem  was  said  to  be  the 
KKK's  chief  recruiter  in  Texas.  And  in 
a LEN  interview,  the  Sheriff  vowed  to 
rid  his  department  of  any  employees 
with  affiliations  to  the  white  suprema- 
cist organization. 

Those  fired  were  reserve  deputy  Tim 
Hall,  jailer  David  White  and  dispatcher 
Charlene  Moore.  Hall  and  Moore  are 
reportedly  KKK  members,  while  White 
is  wailing  to  be  accepted.  LEN  could 
not  reach  them  for  comment,  and  Klan 
officials  did  not  return  calls. 

Carpenter,  who  has  been  Shenff  in 
the  county  that  surrounds  Fort  Worth 
since  1985,  refused  to  divulge  exactly 
how  he  learned  of  the  three  employees' 
Klan  affilalions.  but  he  did  say  he  feels 
confident  that  no  more  Klan  members 
remain  among  his  716  employees 

“When  you're  sheriff,  you  find  out 
a lot  of  things.  Somebody's  always 
lipping  off-  And  I don't  think  I’ve  got 
another  one  working  in  the  ShciiTTs 
Department  that  belongs  to  the  KKK  If 
he  does,  he  wouldn’t  be  hwe  tomorrow 
He  wouldn’t  be  here  today  if  I find  it 
out.  I'm  a preny  hard  old  shenff,  ain't 
I?"  said  CajTjenter. 

Hall,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  J.D. 
Calhoun,  said  in  an  interview  with  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  that  he  was  recog- 
nized as  a Klansman  by  undercover 
agents  who  attended  a rally  held  near 
Malone.  Tex , on  Feb  3.  Capt.  Jim 
Minter  of  the  sheriffs  internal  affairs 


unit  told  the  newspaper  he  sent  two 
investigators  to  the  rally  after  receiving 
a tip  from  an  informant.  Texas  Klan 
leader  Bill  Walton  told  the  paper  the 
KKK  believed  that  Moore  acted  as  an 
informant,  and  in  retaliation  Klan 
members  sent  a copy  of  her  application 
for  Klan  membership  to  Carpenter. 

“They  were  tipped  off  that  I wa.s 
going  to  be  there,”  said  Hall,  who  the 
paper  said  serves  as  the  Kleagle.  or 
chief  recruiter  for  the  Klan  in  Texas  "I 
was  wearing  a robe  and  a hood,  and 
they  couldn't  see  my  face,  but  they 
walked  right  up  to  me." 

Klan  officials  reportedly  have  threat- 
ened legal  action  against  the  Sheriffs 
Department  for  the  firings,  but  Carpen- 
ter is  slicking  to  his  guns. 

“They're  not  going  to  regain  their 
jobs  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  I don't 
care  what  kind  of  route  they  lake.”  he 
told  LEN.  “If  (hey  want  lo  take  action, 
they  can  lake  action.  I'm  ready  for 
'em." 

Carpenter  said  the  firings  werejus- 
tified  because  county  policy  prohibits 
discrimination. 

“Anytime  you  discriminate  against 
blacks,  Jews.  Spanish,  Catholics  or 
Christians  — and  that's  whal  it's  all 
about  — you’re  not  going  lo  work  for 
me,"  he  said.  "Wc  don't  have  discrimi- 
nation here  and  I believe  (he  law's 
going  to  stand  behind  me  1 know  the 
D.A.'s  office  IS  ” 

James  Baerwaldt,  a board  member 
of  the  Fort  Wonh  chapter  of  the  Texas 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  told  LEN  that 
while  none  of  the  fired  employee.s  had 


contacted  his  organization  in  the  mat- 
ter, they  might  have  an  arguable  case  as 
long  as  they  have  not  earned  out  civil 
nghts  violations  while  in  the  Sherifi's 
employ. 

"Maybe  (investigators]  have  some- 
thing on  them,  but  if  it’s  merely  a matter 
of  them  being  a member,  then  wc'rt* 
talking  about  guarantees  of  free  expes- 
sion  and  political  freedom,  and  con- 
ceivably, they  might  have  a cose.  Free- 
dom of  as.socia(ion  and  all  of  these 
other  things  suggests  that  there  must  be 
overt,  actual  behavior  or  conspiracy. 
Those  would  be  conditions  under  which 
they  can  be  dismissed,"  said  Baerwaldt. 

In  December,  a Ncwficlds,  N H.. 
police  officer  lost  his  job  after  it  was 
reported  that  he  was  an  active  membu- 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  (Sec  LEN.  Feb. 
14.  1990-j  He  plans  to  challenge  the 
dismissal  on  the  grounds  that  it  violated 
his  First  Amendment  nghts 

While  It  is  certain  that  mere  are 
police  officers  who  are  involved  in  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  and  other  while  suprema- 
cist organizations,  there  are  no  exact 
figures  on  (he  phenomenon,  said  Sara 
Bullard,  the  research  director  of  the 
Southern  Poverty  Law  Center's 
KJanwatch  Project  in  Montgomery,  Ala 

“The  Klan  itself  claims  that  they 
have  a lot  of  police  members.  Their 
claims  are  always  exaggerated  but  it's 
probably  true  that  in  .wime  areas  they 
have  secret  police  memberships,"  Bul- 
lard (old  LEN. 

I For  a more  delailt  d Itmk  at  police 
iiniilvemenl  in  while  yupranacisl  or- 
fianizaiionx.  see  LEN.  June  30.  1987.] 


Tipping  encouraged:  cops  try 
direct  mail  to  enlist  citizen  aid 


The  New  Haven.  Conn . Police 
Department  has  launched  a direct-mail 
campaign  to  enlist  the  aid  of  city  resi- 
dents and  community  groups  in  efforts 
to  snare  drug  dealers  by  having  them 
anonymously  report  drug-dealing  or 
other  criminal  activities  taking  place  in 
their  neighborhoods. 

The  Anonymous  Drug  Detection 
System  (ADDS)  project  began  in  late 
February  with  an  initial  mailing  of 
40,(XX)  business-reply  forms  that  re- 
quire no  postage  for  the  respondents  A 
direct-mail  house  was  contracted  by 
the  department  to  aid  in  (he  program, 
which  is  partially  funded  by  a Federal 
grant  from  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assis- 
tance. A private  donation  of  S8.000 
also  helped  to  fuel  the  project,  which  is 
being  coordinated  by  the  department's 
Crime  Prevention  Unit,  said  Carolyn 
Picagii,  a spokeswoman  for  the  unit. 


Picagli  said  the  Police  Department 
plans  to  send  about  60.000  forms  to 
residents  and  community  groups  and 
will  set  up  displays  at  public  buildings 
and  businevses  in  area.s  of  New  Haven 
that  have  registered  high  drug-trafTick- 
mg  arrest  rates  Mailings  will  be  stag- 
gered so  that  (ho  agency  is  not  swamped 
with  leads  to  investigate,  she  added 
So  far.  the  Police  Department  has 
received  about  350  responses,  but  Pi- 
cagli could  not  supply  LEN  with  infor- 
mation on  whether  any  of  the  tips  have 
led  to  arrests,  citing  the  infancy  of  the 
project  But  she  did  note  that  residents 
seem  to  have  taken  (he  initiative  by  also 
reporting  tips  on  other  crimes  occur- 
nng  in  their  neighborhoods,  including 
burglaries  and  a homicide. 

Privacy  and  Convenience 
The  department  decided  to  go  the 


direct-mail  route,  as  opposed  to  pub- 
lishing forms  in  local  newspapers  as 
has  been  done  by  some  U S.  police 
dcpaitmenls,  partially  asa  convenience 
fur  those  willing  to  report  illegal  drug 
activities  “We  decided  if  we  were  going 
to  do  it.  we'd  try  to  make  it  as  easy  for 
(he  public  as  passible  We  wanted  to 
appeal  to  people  privately  in  their  own 
homes  and  try  to  make  it  as  attractive  to 
use  as  possible,"  said  Picagli. 

Newspaper  forms  must  be  cut  out. 
placed  in  an  envelope,  stamped  and 
mailed,  Picagli  noted,  while  the  pre- 
stamped. pre-addressed  ADDS  forms 
simply  need  to  be  filled  out.  folded, 
sealed  and  placed  in  the  mail.  But  the 
department  has  not  ruled  out  pnnting 
forms  in  local  newspapers  and  may  do 
so  in  the  future,  she  added. 

The  department  was  also  concerned 
Continued  on  Page  6 


High  standards  and  cost  of  living 
bedevil  department's  hiring  effort 


It  took  about  eight  months  but 
Jackson.  Wyo..  Police  Chief  Richard 
Hays  has  finally  filled  three  new  police 
officer  pasitions  on  his  16-member 
force. 

A combination  of  factors  conspired 
to  leave  the  newly  created  spots  empty 
— and  made  the  task  of  filling  them 
with  quality  applicants  a frustrating 
experience,  said  Hays,  who  has  been 
Chief ofPolicc  for  the  past  ISyearsin 
this  resort  town  in  the  Jackson  Hole 
region  of  Wyoming,  just  south  of  Grand 
Teton  National  Park 


“We  create  our  own  problems  in  a 
lot  of  respects  as  we  have  such  high 
standards,"  said  Hays.  The  standards 
ai.  jast  as  rigid  as  any  large  police 
department  and  include  a (wo-year 
college  requirement,  two  years  of  prior 
full-time  service,  and  a stipulation  that 
the  candidate  not  smoke.  They  must 
pass  a thorough  background  check, 
including  an  on-site  investigation,  that 
rivals  (hose  of  any  large  agencies  as 
well. 

“We  don't  make  it  easy  on  our- 
selves in  filling  these  openings.  We're 


pretty  selective."  Hays  told  LEN  “We 
don't  just  take  any  lA'alk-in  off  the  street 
They  have  to  be  fweity  good  before  we 
touch  ’em." 

Hays'  plight  caught  the  atienuonof 
national  news  media  earlier  this  month 
after  local  newspapers  learned  that  (he 
department  was  having  trouble  filling 
the  positions,  which  offer  a starting 
salary  of  $25,600.  Hays  said  he  had 
advertised  throughout  the  western 
United  States,  the  first  lime  last  May. 
then  in  August,  when  a suitable  appli- 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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People  and  Places 


Anti-Israel 

electorate 

(•ar>  H.mkins.thechaimunot'thc 
Fraiemal  'rJer  of  Police’s  Ljbor 
Commincv  'hjlrcf^escnls.^. 600  mem- 
ber* of  ihc  Wa,shinglon.  DC  . Meiro 
poliian  Police  Dcpanmcnl  in  contraci 
negoiiaiioii'  easily  wonre-ctcclionon 
Feb  13  lo  ihe  piM  he  has  held  since 
1M8 1 .de-spiie  ihe  predict  ions  of  obscrv 
ers  who  said  (he  incumhcnl  faced  his 
greaicsi  challenge  ever  from  opponent 
D-a>  id  Israel 

Hankins  won handil).  l,4S4to873. 
or"justunder  j2-uv  1 nurgin."  accord- 
ing to  Andre  I-ewis,  a Washington 
policre  officer  who  was  elected  FOP 
s ice  chaimun  over  Sandra  Austin 

The  outcome  ol  the  sole  shows  that 
the  4l->car-old  Hankins  reinains  a 
popular  police  labor  leader  dcspiic  the 
best  efforts  ni  the  oppissiiion  lo  portray 
him  as  an  alixil  candidate  w ho  is  more 
concerned  with  getting  gixKJ  press  than 
with  the  needs  of  FOP  members  in 
Washington  The  hitter  campaign  got 
even  nastier,  according  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  when  Hankins  had  Israel 
moved  from  the  FOP  oll'ice  he  used 
next  dtK>r  to  Hankins's  because  union 
members  accused  Israel  of  eavesdrop- 
ping 

The  campaign  also  placed  the  po- 
lice fiwce’s  two  biggest  miminty  gmups 
on  oppiAing  sides  of  the  pisliiical  fence 
rhe  D C Black  Police  Caucus  had 
endorsed  Israel  because  Hankms  had 
"lost  touch  with  the  working  ofllcer.- 
according  to  Flainv  Tuylor,  the  cau- 
cus’s labor  chaimun  The  Hispanic 
Police  Officers  Assix-'iation  supported 
Hankins 

Both  candidates  canipsiigncxJ  on 
plalfuniLs  calling  for  salary  raises,  ear- 
lier relirenKni  and  better  working  con- 
ditions Contract  negolialmns  lor  cur- 
rent officers  are  scheduled  to  begin 
later  this  year 

Israel.  4 1 , has  been  a patrolman  and 
undercover  narcotics  officer  for  most 
of  the  1 8 years  he  has  been  on  the  force. 
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He  IS  the  chief  shop  steward  for  the  7ih 
District  and  a union  representative  on 
the  city  board  that  hears  charges  ol 
pilicc  misconduct 

Hankins  has  been  a Mciropiiilan 
police  officer  for  1 9 year*,  starting  as  a 
traffic  patrolnun  He  now  works  desk 
or  union  jobs  with  occasional  forays  a.s 
j street  olficcr  on  overtinw 

Transit 

transition 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  appnnt- 
inent  of  a woman  as  police  chief  of 
Houston  last  month,  the  Southern  Cali- 
lomia  Regional  Transit  District  (RTD) 
now  has  a wonun  in  comnund  of  ns 
lOO-ollicer  ptilice  toree 

RTD  oflicials  .innouncai  Feb  2 that 
Sharon  Papa,  a nmc-year  veteran  of 
the  RTD  Transit  Police,  would  be  the 
new  chief  of  the  agency  Papa,  a resi- 
dent ol  West  U»s  Angeles  who  joined 
thelorcein  19KI  as  u patrol  officer,  will 
supervise  a total  of  217  Transit  Police 
personnel  Her  lunsdiclion  covers 


Chief  Sharon  Papa 


nearly  2.300  square  miles  in  the  five- 
county  area  around  Lavs  Angeles  serv  ed 
by  the  RTD.  which  will  begin  light  rail 
service  in  July 

During  her  career  with  the  Transit 
Police,  Papa  has  worked  her  way  up  the 
ranks,  and  held  posts  as  a sergeant  in 
1984  and  licuienuni  m 1987  She  has 
been  acting  Assistant  Police  Chict  sincv 
1988  Prior  to  joining  the  Transit  Pi>- 
lice.  Papa  was  a .Santa  Monica.  Cdlif, 
police  officer 

'Sharon  brings  to  the  District  the 
leadership  and  knowledge  of  law  en- 
forcement at  a lime  when  the  District  is 
beginning  a new  era  in  iransporiatiun 
with  (he  Stan  ol  light  rail  operations  in 
thecxxini),-  siud  RTD  General  Manager 
/Vlan  I*.  Pegg 

Papa  has  a B A m management 
from  the  University  of  Redlands  and 
currently  is  working  on  a law  degree  at 
Southwestern  Law  School 

How  write 
you  are 

A Houston  handwnting  analyst 
whose  knack  for  helping  lawyers  chixtse 
juries  favorable  to  (heir  caves  has  made 
a believer  out  of  at  least  one  judge  who 
plaas  to  use  her  talents  to  help  decide 
what  kind  of  sentences  he  should  mete 
out  to  criminals 


Alice  Weiser.  56.  has  been  a full- 
time graphologist  since  1978.  and  now 
commands  a fee  of  S 100  an  hour  from 
lawyers  who  mutineiy  call  on  her  keen 
ability  lo  analyze  handwriting  and  btxJy 
language  to  help  them  select  junes  For 
the  past  three  years.  Weiser  has  been 
involved  in  the  selection  of  about  60 
Junes.  90  percent  of  which  found  in 
favor  of  the  lawyers  who  hired  her 
Weiscr  admits  that  some  ca.ses  were 
settled  out  ofcourt,  but  usually  after  she 
inlomicd  lawyers  that  ihejunes  would 
imke  findings  against  their  ciienls. 

Now  Wciscr  is  refining  her  tech- 
nique lo  help  judges  decide  the  most 
appropriate  sentences  for  convicted 
cnminals.  Recently,  the  Houston  Post 
reponc'd.  Disinct  Judge  Ted  Poe  asked 
for  her  input  as  he  considered  a sen- 
tence lor  a convicted  burglar 

"Courts  need  to  be  innovative,  they 
need  to  be  creative  — we’re  dealing 
wiih  people's  liberty."  Pee  told  the  Post. 
He  received  pemiission  from  attorneys 
in  the  burglar’s  case  to  include  Weiser’s 
analysis  in  the  presentencing  report  he 
will  study  before  sentencing  in  March. 

“This  IS  a t«x)l  that  has  not  been 
used,  a tixil  we  need  to  explore,"  added 
Poc- 

New  York  City  corrections  ofilcials 
called  on  Weiser  in  January  to  help 
determine  which  ol  20  inmates  at  the 
Rikcr's  Island  correctional  facility  was 
"salvageable’’  enough  to  take  part  in  a 
specialized  rehabilitation  class.  Those 
selected  by  Weiser  became  students  m 
a culinary  class  taught  by  three  of  New 
York’s  most  renowned  chefs 

When  It  cxinies  to  picking  jurors, 
Weiser  leans  toward  those  who  are 
sympathetic,  detuil-onented  and  who 
are  not  overly  impressed  by  the 
enormoue  sums  of  nx'ney  being  con- 
sidered as  damage  awards  in  civil  liti- 
gation cases.  Those  who  appear  to  her 
as  the  "most  negative"  won’t  make  it  on 
her  final  list,  and  she  bases  that  judg- 
ment by  observing  several  telltale  btxly 
movements  and  gestures. 

For  instance,  she  likes  potential 
jurors  who  walk  with  a bounce  in  their 
step  She  notes  what  the  veniremen  are 
reading  because  that  can  indicate 
whether  they  are  analytical  and  knowl- 
cxigeable  of  current  events  She  looks  to 
see  if  a potential  juror  makes  eye  con- 
tact or  fidgets  while  answenng  ques- 
tions. Fidgeting  indicates  that  the  per- 
son IS  likeinbe  umnieresled  in  Ihe  case 
Weiser  also  notes  which  way  a person's 
gaze  turns  during  questioning  About 
90  percent  of  right-handed  people  Uxik 
to  their  left  when  telling  the  truth  If 
they  kxik  nght  or  continually  blink, 
they  are  probably  lying,  she  says 

Yankee 
come  home 

John  I^wn.  the  administrator  of 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
since  1985.  announced  on  Feb  28  that 
he  will  reiire  from  the  agency,  report- 
c*dly  lo  become  vice  president  of  the 
New  York  Yankc*c*s  baseball  team 

His  retirement  will  take  elfect  on 
March  23. 

Lawn,  a career  FBI  agent,  decided 
to  retire  because  he  turns  55  on  June  2 
and  that  is  the  mandatory  retirement 
age  for  all  active  agents  DEA 
spokesnun  Frank  Shults  said  Lawn 
could  have  stayed  on  as  administrator, 
though  in  a civilian  capacity,  but  appar- 
ently decided  against  it 

Lawn  formally  notified  President 


Ki^h  of  his  intention  to  leave  DEA  m a 
letter  in  which  he  desenbed  his  tenure 
in  the  drug-fighting  agency  as  “frus- 
traling  and  challenging."  yet  reward- 
ing. His  stewardship  of  the  DEA  coin- 
cided with  the  advent  of  the  crack  co- 
caine epidemic  in  the  United  Slates. 

Although  Lawn  had  not  confirmed 
his  career  move  at  press  time,  the  New 
York  prc.vs  was  n fe  with  reports  that  the 
native  New  Yorker  had  accepted  ajob 
offer  from  Yankees  owner  George 
Sleinbrenncr  New  York  Newsday 
cited  an  unnamed  source  who  said  Lawn 
and  Stembrenner  had  discussed  a Job 
after  they  were  intnxluced  by  a foniter 
FBI  official  who  now  works  for  the 
Yankees.  The  paper  could  not  get  con- 
fimiation  from  Lawn  or  Yankee  sources. 

Recently,  Lawn  had  said  the  fight 
ogamst  drugs  was  difficult  ftir  his  agency 
because  of  a lack  of  funds  and  a rela- 
tively small  number  of  agents.  Less 
than  3.000  DEA  agents  are  avsigned  lo 
investigate  diug  trafficking  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  44  other  nations 

Lawn  is  the  second  major  DEA 
official  to  announce  his  retirement  in 
less  than  a month  Robert  Stulnian. 
head  of  DEA’s  New  York  office,  spent 
his  last  day  with  the  agency  Feb  28 
following  a long  career.  He  retired  to 
become  a consultant  on  drug  issues  for 
CBS  News 

Hoop 

helpers 

On  Feb.  6.  shots  were  fired  at  a gym 
m Chicago,  but  police  did  nothing.  In 
fact.  Mayor  Richard  M.  Daley  and 
U .S  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Secretary  Jack  Kemp  were  on  the  scene 
at  the  time,  applauding  (hose  respon- 
sible. 

The  reaction  of  police  and  politi- 
cians to  Ihe  situation  is  understandable 
when  one  considers  that  the  shots  in 
question  were  mostly  jump  shots  and 
loul  shots,  and  the  ’’perpetrators"  were 
a number  of  young  men  from  two  of  the 
city's  most  crime-ridden  housing  proj- 
ects, who  are  participating  in  a late- 
night  basketball  league  that  officials 
hope  will  provide  a creative  alternative 
lo  loitering  on  city  streets  and  the  lure 
of  gang  activity 

The  Midnight  Basketball  League, 
which  IS  patterned  after  a program  in 
Glenarden.  Md  . is  sponsored  by  the 
Chicago  Housing  Auihonty  It  involves 
160  young  men  who  play  their  games 
between  the  hours  of  10  p m.  and  2 
am  .alimewhen  police  say  gang  activ- 
ity IS  at  Us  peak  The  CHA  hopes  to 
expand  the  league  to  include  all  of  (he 
city's  public  housing  projects 

Fomier  Glenarden  town  manager 
(f.  Van  Standifer.  who  came  up  with 
the  idea,  now  works  tull  time  to  launch 
leagues  in  other  cities  with  youth  gangs 
About  30  other  cities,  including  gang- 
plagued  Los  Angeles,  are  considenng 
setting  up  similar  programs 

”We  were  having  son'.eawtul  prob 
Icnvs  (inGlenardenJ.  particularly  in  the 
wee  hours  of  the  morning."  Standifer 
told  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Standifer 
noted  that  after  he  sluned  the  midnight 
games.  Ihe  number  ol  crimes  reported 
to  police  dropped,  and  he  believes  the 
basketball  program  played  u p.irt 

The  league’s  organization,  regula- 
tions and  guidelines  are  based  on  those 
of  the  National  Basketball  AssiK'iation 
Individuals  who  contribute  $2,000  to 
help  finance  the  league  and  serve  as 
role  nuxJcls  are  relcrred  toas  "owners." 


But  the  nudnighi  leagues  oftcr  some- 
thing that  Ihe  pa>fes.sionaJ  leagues  don’t. 
Drug  and  education  counseling,  job 
(raining,  pep  talks,  and  most  impor- 
tantly. a chance  lo  prove  one’s  worth 
and  impnive  self-esteem.  Players  also 
learn  lo  follow  rules.  A fistfight  on  the 
cxHirt  or  iixv  many  missed  practices  a>uld 
result  in  a player’s  ouster  from  his  team. 

The  league  tries  to  attract  young 
men  ages  17  to  25  who  have  not  yet 
turned  to  crime.  “This  is  a preventive 
program,  not  a rehabilitation  program." 
said  Gil  Walker,  a CHA  employee 
who  serves  as  league  commissioner. 

"1  wouldn’t  say  every  kid  in  the 
league  is  a gang  banger,  but  he  has  the 
potential  ofbecoming  a gang  member 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  lives  in  the 
projects,"  added  Deputy  Police  Chiel 
Sher«(K)d  Williants.  who  commands 
the  Police  Department's  Special  Func- 
lioas  Group,  which  focuses  on  the  gangs 
and  public-housing  units. 

Malcolm  X College  has  aided  Ihe 
Housing  Auihonty  in  setting  up  the 
league  and  makes  its  facilities  available 
forthe  late-night  games.  It  also  encour- 
ages the  pursuit  of  higher  education  by 
offenng  financial  aid  for  any  league 
player  interested  in  enrolling. 

Watchdog 

a-prowling 

Donald  O.  Chesuorih  Jr.,  who 
was  Supenntendent  of  the  New  York 
Stale  Police  from  1983-1986,  has  been 
called  to  government  serv  ice  once  again 
by  New  York  Gov.  Mario  M.  Cuomo, 
who  last  month  named  himehuirmanof 
the  State  Commission  of  Investigation. 

The  commission  has  spearheaded 
inquiries  ranging  from  racial  bias  m 
policeagenciestothe  marketing  of  fake 
apple  juice,  and  Cuomo  pledged  to 
bri*aden  the  commission's  scope  to 
include  narcotics  investigations. 

Cuomo  also  appointed  Joseph  S. 
Dominelli.theexeculivcdirectorofthe 
New  York  State  AsstKiation  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  as  a member  of  the  commis- 
sion Cuomo  said  (he  two  appointments 
would  "add  a perspective  and  dimen- 
sion that  will  broaden  the  scope  and 
skills  of  the  commission." 

The  Governor  had  called  tor  dis- 
banding the  commission,  echoing 
claims  by  some  officials  that  the  system 
of  appointments  to  the  commission 
frustrated  it  from  conducting  politically 
sensitive  inquiries  No  more  than  three 
of  Its  members  may  belong  to  the  same 
l^olilical  party,  and  the  Governor.  As- 
sembly Speaker  and  State  Senate  nia 
jonty  leader  each  appoint  two  mem- 
bers But  commission  members  have 
rejected  such  arguments,  noting  that  at 
least  40  people  have  been  indicted  or 
removed  from  office  in  the  past  six 
years  as  a result  of  its  investigations 

"We've  traditionally  been  involved 
in  matters  of  public  corruption  and 
malleasance.  and  have  begun  (o  inves- 
ligale  other  matters  in  the  environmental 
areas  and  so  forth."  Chesworth  said  in  a 
LEN  interv  lew  "It’s  difficult  lo  predict 
what  we’ll  be  doing  hut  certainly  we'll 
be  looking  into  matters  that  are  of  cur- 
rent significance  lo  the  law  enlorce- 
ment  community  and  thegovernmental 
community  as  they  anse  ” 

Chesworth.  whom  Cuomo  also  re- 
cently named  to  the  state’s  Drug  En- 
forcement Task  Force,  said  he  hopes  to 
provide  a liaison  between  the  commis- 
sion and  Ihe  task  force  regarding  drug 
cnforcemcm  mailers 
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Burden's  Beat 


Nikita  spins  as  giasnost  iifts  crime  veii 


By  Ordway  P.  Burden 

Pity  poor  Ivan.  For  many  years  the 
Soviet  man  on  the  street  was  comfoned 
by  assurances  that  crime  was  virtually 
unknown  in  the  Communist  heaven. 
Now  he's  being  bombarded  with  TV 
and  newspaper  reports  that  would  give 
pause  to  readers  of  The  National  In- 
quirer, and  his  leaders  are  offering  the 
disquieting  news  that  the  crime  rate  has 
risen  alarmingly.  What's  the  poor  man 
to  believe? 

For  nearly  70  years  after  the  Bolshe- 
vik revolution  in  1917.  it  was  illegal  to 
publish  statistics  about  enme  in  (he 
Soviet  Union.  The  nation's  newspapers 
ran  occasional  articles  about  criminal 
acts,  but  readers  were  told  (hat  these 
were  aberrations  caused  by  lingenng 
vestiges  ofcapitalism  that  would  disap- 
pear with  the  final  victory  of  socialism. 

The  Soviet  police  leaders  lifted  the 
blanket  of  secrecy  slightly  about  five 
years  ago  and  admitted  that  not  all 
Soviet  citi/ens  were  models  of  propn- 
ety  Today,  with  giasnost  in  full  flower 
(for  the  moment,  at  least),  the  Sovie* 
press  and  TV  regale  their  audiences 
with  lund  reports  of  youngsters  stran- 
gling their  mothers,  fanners  enslaving 
vagabonds  to  tend  their  sheep,  and 
robbers  attacking  l^ight  trams  filled 
with  foixl  in  scenes  reminiscent  of  our 
Wild  West 

In  September  the  Soviet  authonties 
reponed  a 32.1-peiuent  increase  incnme 
for  the  first  half  of  1989  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year  Serious  enme. 


they  said,  had  gone  up  by  40  percent. 
This  followed  earlier  reports  of  a 17- 
percent  rise  incrimein  1988  compared 
with  (he  year  before,  giving  nse  to  talk 
of  a enme  wave  engulfing  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  pNiblished  statistics  are  hard  to 
credit  For  example,  they  show  a 14  I- 
percent  jump  in  premeditated  murder 
and  attempted  murder  in  1988  But  the 
total  number  of  murders  and  attempts 
was  given  as  16,l70casesinana(ionof 
284  million.  With  40  million  fewer 
people,  we  had  20.675  murders  (not 
counting  attempts)  last  year  Arc 
Americans  (hat  much  more  violent  than 
Soviet  citizens? 

Whatever  the  reality  of  those  fig- 
ures, Ivan  is  reacting  to  the  news  like 
his  counterpart  in  the  U S.  would  A 
newspaper  poll  of  public  opinion  in 
Moscow  found  Muscovites  almost  as 
fearful  about  enme  as  are  New  York- 
ers. There  is  much  talk  m the  papers 
about  a new  "penrus-siveness"  as  a cause 
of  crime  and  of  a need  for  laws  confer- 
nng  victims'  nghts  There  are  even 
calls  for  a war  on  enme.  Sound  famil- 
iar* 

Guns  are  not  as  readily  available  to 
Soviet  citizens  as  they  are  to  ours,  but 
that  may  change  Recently  there  have 
been  several  thefts  from  armories  and 
military  depots,  presumably  by  fearful 
citizens.  Hard  drugs  like  ciKaine  are 
still  rare  in  the  U S S R . although  drug 
abuse  — primanly  of  hashish  and  opi- 
ates — may  be  growing.  (Drug  use  is 


not  a crime  in  some  Soviet  republics.) 
Alcohol  has  lung  been  the  drug  of  choice 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  as  in  the  U S.,  and 
police  officials  estimate  (hat  70  percent 
of  violent  crime  is  alcohol-related. 

Giasnost  has  led  to  the  proliferation 
of  organized  enme  gangs  in  big  cities 
like  Moscow.  Leningrad,  Kiev  and 
Odessa  (or  perhaps  it 's  only  a prolifera- 
tion of  news  reports  about  the  phe- 
nomenon) , The  gangs'  chief  targets  are 
the  pnvately  owned  businesses  that  have 
flounshed  under  Mikhail  Gorbachev's 
restructuring  of  the  Soviet  economy. 
Their  specialty  is  protection  rackets 
and  extortion 

The  Soviets'  giasnost  policy  nsached 
new  heights  last  summer  when  a crew 
from  the  Amencan  TV  show  “Cops" 
was  permitted  to  film  in  Leningrad 
Cameras  followed  uniformed  police 


Five  New  York  City  rookie  police 
officers  recently  went  back  to  high 
school,  nut  to  brush  up  on  grammar  or 
algebra,  but  to  find  out  ifcriirunal  activ- 
ity in  the  city's  public  schixils  is  really 
as  bad  as  many  New  Yorkers  believe 
What  they  learned  probably  sur- 
prised even  the  most  cynical  city  resi- 
dents because  the  officers,  who  spent 
eight  months  attending  classes  while 
posing  as  high  school  students,  found 
that  the  schools  aren't  really  as  crime- 
ridden  as  might  be  suggested  by  a steady 


(called  militia  in  the  Soviet  Union)  on 
their  daily  rounds,  a development  that 
was  mconceivablejusi  a few  years  ago 
The  Soviet  police  say  that  too  often 
theu*  hands  are  tied  in  combatting  enme, 
an  astonishing  complaint  in  what  until 
recently  has  been  perceived  as  a thor- 
oughgoing police  state.  Soviet  police 
officials  say.  for  instance,  that  (he  laws 
governing  when  police  can  use  their 
weapons  arc  too  stringent  The  Moscow 
News  quoted  Deputy  imenor  Minister 
Pyotr  Bogdanov  as  saying,  "In  the 
United  States,  you  can't  lay  a finger  on 
a policeman  because  he  has  the  nght  to 
retaliate  severely  Here  they  shoot  at  a 
cop  and  he  has  to  figure  out  whether 
finngbackislegal  Onemanwhokiiled 
a policeman  recently  got  only  four  years 
in  jail."  Police  officials  also  complain 
that  "liberal'' judges  refuse  to  authonze 


stream  of  horror  stones  in  the  local 
tabloid  press  The  undercover  opera- 
tion was  part  of  a probe  approved  in 
January  1988  by  the  Joint  Comnussion 
on  Integrity  in  the  Public  SchixiK,  also 
known  as  the  Gill  Commission 

The  officers  found  “precious  few 
weapons  and  precious  little  dope"  in 
the  schtxjls.  and  were  impressed  by 
schixil  security  measures,  said  Austin 
V Campriello.  the  commission's  chief 
counsel- 

The  commission's  findings  were 


the  police  to  use  cleclmmc  survcil- 
lanc'c,  and  others  say  that  (hey  are  handi- 
capped in  fighting  organized  cnminals 
because  (heUS  S R has  no  equivalent 
to  Amenca's  RICO  laws 

In  another  startling  outgrowth  of 
giasnost.  Soviet  police  officials  are 
seeking  membership  in  Interpol,  the 
international  police  intelligence  organi- 
zation. Stalin,  Khrushchev  and 
Brezhnev  must  be  spinning  in  their 
graves. 

(Orduuy  P Burden  is  presideiil  of 
the  Law  Ettforceinetu Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairmun  of  the  National 
Law  Etforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspoiuJence  to  his  office  at 
651  Colonial  Bhd . Washinuton  Town- 
ship. NJ  07675.  Seymour  F M<ilkiii. 
executive  director  of  LtA  F.  assi  sted  in 
the  prepciration  of  this  article. ) 


revealed  early  this  month.  Just  two 
weeks  after  the  last  of  the  police  “stu- 
dents" completed  their  a.ssignmentN. 
Tliey  observed  some  marijuana  use 
anxing  students  and  an  ixcuMonal  beer- 
dnnkmg  teacher,  and  (wo  officers  pur- 
sued lips  in  an  attempt  to  buy  weapons, 
hut  (he  intormation  proved  unreliable 
Tlie  upcrali'in  required  a special 
agreement  between  schixil  and  police 
officials  because  regulations  prohibit 
police  from  working  undercover  in 
C imtinucd  on  Page  I.I 


NYC  undercover  cops  learn  a surprising  iesson 
about  violent  crime  in  public  high  schools 


F.Y.I. 


(This  new  Law  Enforcement  News  feature  will  offer  summarized 
information  on  emerging  research  and  uriri/ig,  policy  and  prac- 
tice. and  other  professional  developments  of  interest  to  readers 
Those  wishiiifi  additional  information  on  a suhjcit  .should 
contact  the  individual  and/or  orgunizution  listed  for  each  item.) 

Resource  Manual  on  Computer  Crime 
As  part  Its  "Issues  and  Practices"  senes,  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice  has  is.sucd  an  updated  version  of  the  publication.  "Com- 
puter Cnme  Cnminal  Justice  Resource  Manual,  2nd  Edition  " 
Tlie  manual  is  an  advanced  training  and  reference  guide  for 
investigators,  prosecutors  and  secunly  specialists,  and  can  be  of 
value  to  those  with  cither  limited  or  extensive  computer  knowl- 
edge ToobtaindocumentnumberNCJ  1 18214,callthe National 
Cnminal  Justice  Reference  Service  Cleannghouse.  (800)  851- 
3420  (In  Maryland  and  Washington.  D C .call  (301)  251-5500  ) 

Accounlability  in  DWI  Programs 

The  Institute  of  Police  Technology  and  Management  has  issued 
"Detected,  Tasted.  Arrested  and  Tracked.  Establishing  and 
Administenng  a DWI  Program  with  Accounlability  ."  The  book, 
bused  on  an  ongoing  program  in  use  in  the  Tampa  Bay  area  of 
Florida,  outlines  a multiphase  approach  to  dealing  with  the  DWI 
problem,  said  to  be  adaptable  by  small  and  large  jurisdictions 
alike.  Contact  Russell  Arend,  Director.  IPTM,  (904)  646-2722 

Drug  Prevention  Package  for  Elementary  Schools 
With  funding  from  (he  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance,  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Council  has  developed  and  sent  toevery  public 
elementary  school  nationwide  a package  of  reproducible  doig- 
pavention  materials  featunng  McGruff  the  Crime  Dtig  The 
packet,  featuring  brochures,  posters  and  games,  provide  a posi- 
tive mc.ssage  regarding  the  benefits  of  staying  drug-free.  The 
materials  are  designed  to  supplement  other  school-based  drug- 
prevention  curriculums.  Contact:  Jean  O’Neil.  (202)  466-NCPC. 

Guide  to  Criminal  Juslice  Ksues 

The  Criminal  Justice  Statistics  AssiKiatinn  has  issued  an  updated 
edition  (Volume  VI)  of  us  Directory  of  Criminal  Juslice  Issues  m 
the  Staias-  The  directory  summarizes  programs  and  policy  re- 
search conducted  by  50  Statistical  Analysis  Centers  representing 
47  states  plus  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  U S 


Virgin  Islands  The  directory  provides  references  information  in  36 
subject  areas,  from  aliemuiives  to  incarceration  to  white-collar 
enme  Contact  CJSA.  444  N Capitol  Street.  N W . Suite  606, 
Washington,  DC  20(X)1. 

1.UW  and  Juslice  Catalog 

DIANE  (Defense  Information  Accevs  Network)  Publishing  Co.,  a 
publisher  of  global  military  and  secunty  documents,  has  expanded 
Its  offerings  to  law  entorcemenl  professionals,  with  (he  inaugural 
edition  of  the  “Law  and  Justice  Catalog,"  a bimonthly  roundup  of 
hard-to-find  liKai.  slate,  regional  and  Federal  reports  and  dix'u- 
ments  on  a w ide  range  of  topics  Free  copies  may  be  requesled  by 
calling  (215)  499-7415  or  (609)  654-1966.  or  writing  to.  Davis 
Associates.  703  Stokes  Road.  Suite  5.  Medfoid,  NJ  08055 

Special  Inilialive  on  Drug  Program  Evaluation 
The  National  Institute  of  Justice  has  set  a deadline  of  June  6 for 
submission  of  proposals  under  its  special  initiative  (oevaluate  innsv 
vaiive  and  nxxJel  programs  in  drug  control,  prevention  and  treat- 
ment Educational  institutions,  nonprofit  organizations,  public 
agencies,  and  profit-making  organizations  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
the  research  grants.  Is-suesof  interest  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 
money-laundering  investigations,  street-level  enforcement  tactics, 
sentencing  altemativas,  user  accountability,  innovative  sanclioas 
for  juvenile  drug  abusers,  drug-free  schixil  zone  ordinances,  and 
drug  testing.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  determining  the  effec- 
tivenes-s  of  programs  rather  than  describing  operational  or  manage- 
nal  issues  A copy  of  the  Drug  Pmgram  Evaluation  announcement 
may  be  obtained  by  calling  NCJRS  at  (800)  85 1 -3420 

Reducing  Drug-Related  Police  Corruption 
The  International  AssiKiaiion  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance,  has  published  a monograph 
aimed  at  building  police  integrity  and  reducing  drug-related  cviriup- 
tion  Based  on  a study  of  six  major  police  agencies,  the  report 
discusses  three  processes  for  nuinlaming  departmental  inlcgniy 
applicant  screening,  values  reinforcement,  and  corruption  safe- 
guards using  legitimate  controls  Also  included  is  a model  approach 
for  assessmgadepanmcni.  developing  aprvwctive  plan  for  building 
integrity,  and  a monitoring  system  to  help  reach  the  objective  For 
free  copies  of  "Building  Integrity  and  Reducing  Drug  Comipiion  in 
Police  Departnwnis"  (dixrument  number  NCJ  120652).  call  ihe 


Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  Cleannghouse.  (8(X))  851-3420  (m 
Maryland  and  Washington.  D C . call  (301)  25I  -55(X)) 

Race  and  Sentencing 

In  a study  of  California  sentencing  practices,  the  Rand  Corpora- 
tion has  found  that  race  d«x2>  not  influence  whether  or  lor  how 
long  a felon  goes  to  prison.  Researchers  say  the  findings  wtuild 
likely  apply  in  other  states  (hat  use  sentencing  guidelines  because 
they  sharply  limit  a judge's  discretion  in  imposing  sentence 
Contact  The  Rand  Corp  , Santa  Monica,  Calif 

Blacks  under  .Sanction 

A report  released  Feb  26  by  The  Sentencing  Project,  a nonprofit 
group,  says  that  nearly  one  of  every  four  young  black  nKn  is  in 
prison  or  jail  or  on  probation  or  parole  The  report,  based  on  U S 
Justice  Depanmeni  data,  said  that  in  mid-1989,  609.690  blacks 
age  20  through  29  were  under  the  control  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  That  figure,  which  represents  23  percent  of  the  black 
male  population  for  that  age  group,  exceeds  the  number  of  black 
men  of  all  ages  who  were  enrolled  in  college  in  1986  - roughly 
436,(X)0  Contact  The  Sentencing  Projext.  Washington,  DC 
(202)628-0871 

Substance  Abuse  and  Campus  Crime 
A survey  released  m mid-January  says  that  62  percent  of  cxillegc 
students  who  commit  campus  crimes  were  using  alcohol  or  other 
drugs  at  the  tinKof  the  offense  Towson  State  University's  Center 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Campus  Violence  conducted  a 
mail  survey  of  a randomly -selected  nation  sample  ol  1.875 
students,  o»  whom  8 pcivent  said  they  had  conunnted  a tvic  «m 
campus  Contact  Towson  State  University.  (.^01)  830-2CXX) 

Surge  in  Anti-Semitism 

Anti-Semitic  incidents,  ranging  from  vandalism  to  homicide, 
reached  their  highest  level  in  the  past  1 1 yearsin  1989,.iccording 
to  the  annual  audit  of  such  incidents  conducted  by  the  Anti- 
Defamation  LeagueotB'nai  B'nth  The  1.432  incidents  reponed 
nationwide  represented  an  increase  of  12  perc-eni  over  the  previ- 
ous year  The  l989toial.whichcontinuedjnsing trend begunm 
1986.  was  10  more  than  the  previous  record  high  recorded  m 
1981  Contact  ADL  of  B nai  B'nth.  823  United  Nations  Pio/a. 
New  York.  N V I(X)I7.  (212)  490  2525 
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Programmed  for  professionalism. 


Port  police  to  launch  command  college 


Continued  fruni  Page  I 
and  Senior  Police  Command  courses 
— utuch  are  themselves  geared  lo  ranks 
equivalent  lo  the  Pon  Authority  ser- 
geants, lieutenants,  captains  and  dep- 
uty inspectors 

High-ranking  Port  Auihonty  super- 
visors will  participate  first  to  facilitate 
interest  and  enthusiasm  to  the  lower 
ranks,  DeGenesle  said.  All  participants 
will  be  required  to  pass  exams  to  com- 
plete the  program.  Merc  attendance  is 
not  enough 

Integrating  and  Interfacing 

Members  of  other  agencies  who 
routinely  interact  with  Port  Auihonty 
police  on  a day-to-day  basis  have  also 
been  invited  to  attend  the  command 
college,  including  representatives  of 
the  New  York  State  Police,  the  New 
Jersey  State  Police,  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  the  New  York  City 
Transit  Police,  and  of  several  other 
municipal  and  county  police  depart- 
ments  m the  two  states. 

“That  integrates  our  people  with 
them  and  allows  us  to  interface  in  the 
training  mode  with  them,"  said  De- 
Geneste  “Our  people  and  those  from 
other  departments  will  get  a similar 
type  of  training,  which  will  hopefully 
lead  to  more  cooperation  and  problem- 
solving." 

The  idea  for  the  college  arose  from 
a task  force  assembled  by  DeGenesle  in 
late  1988  toexamine  the  Port  Authority 
Police's  management  structure.  The  task 
force,  whose  members  included  former 
New  Yffl-k  City  Police  Commissioner 
Robert  McGuire,  John  Jay  Cpilege 
President  Gerald  Lynch  and  Father 
Joseph  DeSant  o.  a Westchester  County 
Police  commissioner  who  is  alsochair- 
man  of  Iona  College’s  Cri  mi  nalJustice 


Department,  found  "a  diminished  po- 
lice supervisory  role  in  carrying  out  the 
mission"  of  the  organi2ation,  and  "a 
lackofunderstanding  of  the  fundamen- 
tal structure"  of  the  Port  Authority.  But 
most  importantly,  the  (ask  force  found 
“less  than  elTeciive  training  for  gaining 
an  appreciation  of  Ihe  leadership  role." 
according  to  the  proposal  outlining  (he 
Police  Command  College  program 

The  World's  Envy,  hul  Lacking 

The  task  force  saw  that  the  United 
States  was  lagging  behind  other  coun- 
tries in  terms  of  police  executive  devel- 
opment. according  to  Lynch. 

"We're  the  envy  of  the  world  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  cops  who  have 
been  to  college,  but  we  haven't  done 
enough  systematic  training,"  said 
Lynch,  "The  feeling  was  that  we  really 
should  be  doing  better  training  of  our 
top  management.  Therefore,  it  was 
important  to  borrow  the  best  concepts 
from  England.  France.  Canada"  — 
countnes  where  Ihe  European  system 
of  police  training  is  solidly  entrenched. 

Last  fall.  DeGenesle  formally  re- 
quested that  John  Jay  College  officials 
formulate  the  program  that  became  the 
Police  Command  College 

The  Police  Command  College  is 
intended  to  supplement  rather  than 
supplant  programs  such  as  those  of- 
fend at  the  FBI  Academy,  which,  while 
enormously  successful  and  popular,  are 
limited  in  the  number  of  police  officers 
and  supervisors  who  can  attend.  More- 
over. law  enforcers  typically  attend  such 
a program  only  once  in  a career  and, 
said  Lynch,  police  agencies'  panicipe- 
(ion  in  such  programs  lends  to  be  lim- 
ited by  budget  and  manpower  con- 
straints. 

“We’ve  been  shortsighted  about 


SECURITY  MANAGEMENT 
INSTITUTE 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice/CUNY 

presents  two  highly  regarded  seminars  for  your 
professional  development: 

White-Collar  Crime  in 
Financial  and  Business  Institutions 

April  17-18.  1990  (9  A.M.  to  5 P.M.) 

$295 

and 

I How  to  Start  and  Operate 

I a Security  Business 

I May  18-19,  1990  (9  A.M.  lo  5 PM.) 

$295 

''olh  seminars  will  be  held  at  John  Jay  College. 
New  York  City. 

Advance  registration  is  required. 

. I Group  discounts  are  available 

1 (Send  5 participants  from  the  same  organization  or  agency 

' and  pay  for  only  4.) 

Ten-ptfrceni  discount  for  John  Jay  College  alumni.. 

For  more  information  on  these  and  other 
S.MI  training  progranLs.  plea.se  call  the  institute  at 
(212)  237-8638. 


training  because  of  (he  many  police 
departments  we  have  Wc  have  very 
few  that  arc  large  enough  lo  even  think 
about  training."  Lynch  said  in  a LEN 
interview 

Cunuiiitnient  to  a Vision 
But  both  Lynch  and  DeGenesle  hope 
that  the  Police  Command  College  can 
serve  as  a model  for  what  might  even- 
tually become  a network  of  similar 
programs  throughout  the  United  State.s 
“Maybe  in  10  years  from  now.  you 


will  see  command  colleges  for  policing 
cropping  up  in  various  sectors  through- 
out Ihe  United  Sta(c.s  that  will  encom- 
pass regional  training  in  a multitude  of 
states.  Thai's  my  vision."  said  Dc- 
Gcncsle  "Whelheriiwillhappenornot 
IS  another  story,  but  we're  committed 
to  try  and  make  it  happen  " 

Lynch  expres.sed  similar  views  about 
the  comnvind  college,  which  he  said 
would  be  evaluated  and  its  curriculum 
continually  revi.sed  to  fit  the  need.s  of 
the  specific  agencies  whose  members 


might  attend  in  the  future. 

“I  very  much  hope  (hat  it  will  be  an 
evolving  model  (hat  other  departments 
can  match,"  Lynch  said  “We  learn  that 
there's  no  static  model  [in  police  man- 
agement training].  It's  like  a curricu- 
lum of  a college.  It's  constantly  chang- 
ing. constantly  being  argued  about...  But 
there  is  a consistency,  too,  a systematic 
way  to  identify  and  train  the  future 
managers,  who  all  come  from  within 
policeagencies.  Your  leaders  of  tomor- 
row are  your  foot  soldiers  of  today." 

directly 

tips 


New  Haven  PD  goes 
to  residents  for  drug 


Conlinued  from  Page  3 
about  (he  safely  of  residents  wishing  to 
report  drug-dealing  in  their  neighbor- 
hood.s  “Wc  felt  that  maybe  this  was  a 
way  of  encouraging  pctiple  to  report 
crime  that  they  otherwise  might  be  atraid 
to."  said  Picagli  of  the  forms,  which  arc 
addressed  to  a post  office  box  number 
(hat  does  nut  reveal  (he  identity  of  the 
receiver 

nie  information  provided  by  resi- 
dents who  send  the  ADDS  fomvs  to 
police  will  be  treated  with  the  same 
degree  of  investigative  scrutiny  as  in- 
formation received  on  the  Police  De- 
partment's drug  hotline,  said  Picagli, 
thereby  safeguarding  against  the  temp- 


tation to  make  a false  report  on  sonte- 
one. 

“|The  fomi|  wouldn't  carry  enough 
weight  obviously  to  be  evidence  that 
would  hold  up  in  court.  It  would  be 
used  as  supplemental  infonmtion  (hat 
would  coincide  with  other  ongoing 
invcsligalions  It  might  aintribute  other 
evidence.  It  might  serve  as  j direction 
for  an  investigation."  said  Picagli.  "Bui 
It  would  not  he  used  in  and  of  itsell 
solely  lo  gel  a wiirrani  or  lo  anvsl  any- 
bixly  “ 

The  fonns  dourly  stress  that  the 
Police  DcpurtnK'nt  does  not  wi.sh  lo 
know  the  identity  of  the  mailer,  and  the 
romvs  are  not  axled  and  cannot  be 


traced,  but  Picagli  said  some  people 
have  signed  their  names  anyway.  Oth- 
ers have  used  the  forms  to  ask  for  infor- 
mation on  forming  block-watch  asso- 
ciations or  simply  lo  commend  (he 
Police  Department  But  most  do  report 
criminal  activities  in  Ihcir  neighbor- 
hlKKjs. 

Oher  agencies,  including  the  New 
Haven  Parks  Dcpurtmcni,  the  New 
Haven  Blockwalch  AssiKialion.  and 
Ihe  New  Haven  Housing  Authority, 
plan  lo  join  in  (he  direct-mail  drive. 
Picagli  noted  (hat  the  BJA  gram  lasts 
until  (he  end  of  the  year,  and  if  need  be. 
the  dcpartnx'nt  will  rcpnnt  nxire  ADDS 
forrivs. 


NIJ  funds  four-city  effort  to 
computerize  drug-sale  data 


Continued  from  Page  I 
hood.  aixJ  police  analysts  will  “amre- 
late  the  mformaiion  to  obtain  the  best 
defensive  strategies  for  officers  to  u.sc 
at  locations  where  certain  drugs  arc 
being  sold,"  said  Lieut.  Charles  Bel- 
lucci  of  the  Jersey  City  Police  Depart- 
ment. If  a particular  lix'ation  "appears 
lo  be  ripe"  for  specillc  types  of  drug 
sales,  police  planners  working  with 
Rutgers  University  rc.scaahcrs  will  try 
(odevelop  strategies  loihut  will  disrupt 
(hat  particular  drug  market  trend,  Bel- 
lucci  added 

Policeanalysts  will  compile  all  data 
derived  from  intelligence  and  arrest 
reports,  from  location  and  lime  of  trans- 
action to  type  ofdrug  being  sold,  into  a 
data  base,  and  a computer-generated 
map  will  help  police  plot  drug  market- 
ing trends  in  (he  city's  ncighborhixxls 
Bellucci  likened  the  map  to  an  "elec- 
tronic push-pm  map"  that  will  allow 
police  to  gauge  narcotics  sales  in  the 
city's  drug-dealing  "hot  spots  " 

Jersey  City  and  the  other  dcpari- 
menls  were  chosen  by  NIJ  on  the  basis 
of  the  si/eof  their  narcotics  squads,  the 
extent  of  narcotics  sales  in  their  cities, 
and  whether  the  agencies  had  the  com- 
puter capabilities  needed  lo  carry  out 
the  project.  Capt  FrankGajewski.  who 
will  ccNirdinatc  the  project  in  the  Jersey 
City  Police  Department,  said  Justice 
Department  officials  hope  the  project 
will  eventually  allow  information  to  be 
shared  among  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies on  a regional  basis 

"Once  It's  SCI  up.  it  will  become 
something  where  a lot  of  mrormalion- 
shanng  will  take  place."  said  Gajewski 
"We're  going  to  find  as  much  informa- 
tion as  we  can  from  every  resource  wc 
can  " 

The  project  should  also  aid  in 


“developing  very,  very  strong  lies  be- 
tween police  depuriments  and  rescaah- 
ers."said  Dr.  David  Weisburd.  a crimi- 
nal justice  researcher  at  Rutgers. 

“It's  a pnijcd  that  begins  with  learn- 
ing as  much  as  we  cun  about  a problem, 
using  that  knowledge  with  the  best 
minds  we  can  gel  lo  develop  strategies 
lo  deal  with  it.  and  then  using  the  best 
and  nxist  vigonxis  evaluation  tools  to 
sec  which  strategics  arc  clleclive," 
Weisburd  told  LEN 

Wcishurd  said  (hat  olTense  reports 
of  the  Hudson  County  Prosecutor's 
Onicc  will  he  integral  lo  ihe  drug- 
murkcl  analysis  Jersey  City  police  will 


be  undertaking.  The  two  agencies  will 
be  computer-linked  .so  that  each  can 
analyze  data  and  develop  ways  to  en- 
sure that  displacement  of  (he  markets  lo 
other  areas  of  Hud.son  County  does  ixM 
occur. 

“One  ofthc  problems  ofdoingdrug- 
market  .strategies  is  that  the  drug  mar- 
kets can  move  to  the  rwxl  town,  right 
next  d(K>r.  In  the  long  run,  the  idea  is  lo 
avoid  that  nuu  displacement  (him  place 
lo  place.  One  of  Ihe  ways  of  doing  that 
is  to  make  sure  that  (he  data  wc  have  is 
available  in  a aKtperadve  way  toother 
agencies  who  might  also  join  in  the 
system,"  said  Weisburd. 


Foundation  to  award 
$27M  for  drug  control 


Continued  from  Page  I 
prove  worthy  of  continued  support 

The  communities  chosen  lor  the 
grants  include  East  Oakland.  San  Jose 
and  Santa  Barbara  and  Vallejo,  Calif , 
West  Charlotte,  N C.,  San  Antonio. 
Tex,  Little  Rock.  Ark;  Milwaukee. 
Kansas  City,  Mo  , Columbia,  S.C  ; 
Washington.  D C . Newark.  N J , New 
Haven.  Conn.,  and  Worce.stcr,  Mavs. 
Also  chosen  was  an  area  of  northwest- 
ern New  Mexico  bordering  Navuhu  and 
Zum  Indian  reservations,  in  which 
towns  have  become  havens  for  drinkers 
from  the  legally  dry  reservations.  Se- 
lections were  limited  lo  communities 
with  populations  of  I OO.CMX)  to  250.000 
that  had  diverse  ethnic  Communities.  In 
some  eases,  a single  section  of  a city 
was  chosen 

Calc  Held  of  the  U S.  Office  for 
Substance  Abuse  Prevention  noted  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  called  fur 


more  private  initiatives  against  drug 
abuse,  and  said  Federal  officials  are 
"improssed  by  what  the  foundation  has 
put  together,  Assisting  Ihe  communi- 
ties is  exactly  what's  needed." 

Thegrant  recipients  will  battle  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  on  a wide  range  of 
fronts.  In  Santa  Barbara,  a campaign 
against  alcohol  abuse  will  focus  on 
pregnant  women,  while  East  Oakland 
wilt  emphasize  prevention  efforts  in 
schools  and  parks.  High  school  drop- 
outs and  others  deemed  at  high  risk  for 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  will  be  at  the 
center  of  We.st  Charlotte's  program, 
while  100,000  Kaasas  City,  Mo.,  resi- 
dents will  receive  comprehertsive  train- 
ing in  drug-fighting  strategies.  Busi- 
ne.vs  leaders  will  be  asked  to  counsel 
mncr-city  youths  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
and  in  Newark,  the  grant  will  be  used  to 
increase  economic  opporTunities  to  poor 
residents  who  might  otherwise  be  lured 
into  the  narcotics  trade. 
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Looking  askance  at  profiles: 


Colorado  judge  blasts  anti-drug  tactics 


The  use  of  drug-couner  profiles  m 
Colorado  look  a sharp  but  not  talal 
blow  on  Jan.  24  when  a Federal  judge  in 
Denver  ruled  (hat  an  Eagle  County 
shenffs  deputy  "earned  out  policies 
lha(  systematically  violated  the  consti- 
tutionally protected  nghts  of  blacks  and 
Hispanics  to  travel  and  be  free  from 
unreasonable  searches"  by  stopping  and 
searching  the  car  of  a black  man  trom 
California  who  was  subsequently  ar- 
rested on  cocaine  possession  and  drug 
distnbution  charges 

In  ordenng  the  suppression  of  evi- 
dence in  the  case  of  Louis  Laymon  Jr . 
U S.  District  Judge  Jim  R Camgan 
ruled  that  Sgt.  James  Perry,  who  is 
white,  carried  out  a "pattern,  practice 
and  habit  of  racist  law  enforcement" 
when  carrying  out  traffic  stops  of  sus- 
pected drug  dealers  through  the  use  of 
a drug-couner  profile  in  which  race 
was  a factor  in  deciding  whether  to  stop 
and  search  a vehicle. 

Camgan  said  the  Government  had 
not  sustained  its  burden  to  demonstrate 
that  Laymen's  consent  to  search  his 
vehicle  was  "sufficiently  an  act  of  free 
will  to  purge  the  pnnury  taint"  of  the 
illegal  stop  Camgan  opined  that  Lay- 
man had  been  "coerced  or  intimidated" 
by  Perry  and  another  officer  at  the  scene 
into  signing  a consent  form  to  search 
his  vehicle,  in  which  packages  of  a 
substance  later  found  to  be  cocaine 
were  discovered 

"Under  the  circumstances  existing 
at  ihc  tune  of  the  stop,  any  reasonable 
traveler,  and  especially  two  out-of-state 
young  black  men  in  the  company  of 
two  uniformed  and  white  law  ofTicers 
on  a roadside  m rural  Colorado,  would 
not  have  felt  (hat  he  could  do  anything 


other  than  sign  the  consent  to  search." 
Camgan  ruled 

"This  opinion  does  not  hold  that  all 
■profile'  investigatory  stops  are  im- 
proper or  unconstitutional,"  wrote 
Camgan.  "Higher  courts  have  estab- 
lished guidelines  for  determining  the 
validity  of  profile  stops  in  the  broad 
context.  This  case  holds  only  that  pro- 
file stops  may  not  be  predicated  on 
unconstitutional  disenmination  based 
on  race,  ethnicity  or  sialeof  residence  " 

On  March  8.  1989,  Perry,  who  is 
assigned  to  the  High  Country  Drug 
Task  Force,  stopped  Laymon  in  a car 
registered  to  Laymon's  sister  and  dnven 
by  Alvin  Riley,  who  is  also  black,  for 
"weaving"  as  the  vehicle  (raveled  on 
Interstate  70.  The  sergeant  told  the 
suspects  that  (he  county  had  been  hav- 
ing problems  with  people  transporting 
drugs  or  weapons  and  informed  Lay- 
mon he  would  have  to  sign  a warning 
for  weaving  Laymon  testified  that  he 
signed  the  form  without  reading  its 
contents  and  Perry  then  requested  a 
search  of  the  vehicle  Laymon  refused, 
and  Perry  "declared  forcefully"  that 
Laymon  had  already  signed  a consent 
to  search  form.  A second  officer  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  and  a search  of  the 
car  revealed  plastic  bags  filled  with 
what  appeared  to  be  cocaine 

Perry  testified  that  he  had  a history 
of  stopping  vehicles  based  upi>n  "drug- 
couner  profiles"  and  had  received  train- 
ing in  the  use  of  the  profiles  from  (he 
I>ug  Enforcement  Administration  and 
the  Eagle  County  ShentT s Office. 
Perry.  Shenff  A J.  Johnson,  and  Offi- 
cer Lee  Roybal,  a former  Eagle  County 
deputy  who  was  the  chief  training  offl- 
cer  of  the  High  Coumry  Drug  Task 


Force,  testified  that  race  was  a factor  in 
(he  drug-couner  profile  Roybal  also 
te.siified  that  the  primary  a.ssignmcnt  of 
the  task  force  was  drug  inierdiciion.  not 
traffic  enforcement  But  logsof  Perry's 
activities  that  were  entered  into  evi- 
dence showed  the  deputy  had  made 
approxmvilely  200  highway  stops  for 
alleged  traffic  violations  dunng  a nine- 
month  period  from  1988  to  1989.  and 
188  were  stops  involving  out-ot-sialc 
vehicles. 

"These  logs  also  conf'imi  that  Perry's 
duties  were  pnmanly  narcotics  enforce- 
nrent  because  he  did  not  issue  any  traf- 
fic tickets  during  any  of  the  recorded 
stops,  but  at  most  issued  only  traffic 


Inanunasual  move,  St.  Paul,  Minn.. 
Police  Chief  William  McCutcheon 
made  a videotape  shown  to  officers 
early  this  month  in  which  he  disputed 
allegations  made  by  some  white  police 
officers  that  a January  sergeants’  test 
was  ngged  m favor  of  minontics 

The  charges  of  exam-riggmg  were 
made  after  results  showed  high  scores 
for  several  blacks  and  Hisparucs  who 
took  the  test 

McCutcheon.  in  an  eight-minute 
announcement  shown  to  officers  dur- 
ing roll  calls  on  Feb  6-7,  said  he  "per- 
sonally ran  the  string  out  on  all  the 
rumors"  and  found  no  evidence  to 
support  them.  According  to  the  Min- 
neapolis Star  Tnbune,  several  white 
ofTicers  had  "openly  complairied"  that 
minorities  taking  the  test  nidst  have 


warnings,"  Camgan  wrote  The  logs 
also  showed  that  SO  percent  of  those 
wtH>  had  signed  coasent-to-seaivh  forms 
had  Hispanic  surnames  and  at  least 
some  of  the  remainder  were  black-s 

"If  Perry's  own  records  are  to  be 
construed  liierally.  Perry  went  from 
being  a Drug  Task  Foax  officer  who 
went  tor  days  at  a time  without  ever 
concerning  himself  with  any  tratTic 
violuiions.  to  a drug  enforcement  offi- 
cer obsessed  with  tralTicenlorcement," 
wrote  Camgan 

The  judge  noted  that  Perry's  prac- 
tice ol  stopping  oui-of-siate  drivers  on 
the  basis  of  race  continued  even  alter 
the  Eagle  County  District  Attoriic)  had 


received  special  treatment  or  tutoring 
sessions  that  enabled  them  to  achieve 
high  scores.  But  McCutchconcategon- 
cally  demed  that  minorities  received 
any  coaching,  study  guides,  testing 
matenals  or  copies  of  the  test,  aixJ  noted 
that  the  tests  had  been  sealed  and  locked 
before  the  exanunation  was  held 

"It  may  not  be  comfortable  for  you 
to  wear  a shoe  that  hurts."  said 
McCutcheon,  "but  die  fact  ts  that  those 
who  finished  better  on  the  examination 
than  you  did,  plain  and  simply,  beat 
you  ” 

In  the  same  announcement, 
McCutcheon  told  his  officers  that  a 
lieutenants'  exam  was  thrown  out  be- 
cause sergeants  who  had  taken  the  exam 
on  Feb.  S had  talked  about  it  with  others 
scheduled  to  lake  it  later  that  afternoon. 


found  that  Perry  had  violated  the  Fourtfi 
AnKndmeni  nghts  of  three  black  sus- 
pects during  a December  1988  slop  in 
which  20  pounds  of  cocaine  were  dis- 
covered m their  vehicle  That  case  was 
dropped,  and  Perry  testified  that  he 
used  traffic  stops,  rather  than  profifes. 
as  his  means  for  slopping  vehicles 
Bui  Camgan  found  "irrefutable 
evidence"  to  show  that  Perry's  practice 
"was  to  slop  disproportionately  larger 
numbers  of  blacks  and  Hispanics  with 
out-uf-slutc  licease  plates  on  the  pre- 
text they  were  commuting  some  trivial 
(nifTic  violation  for  which  he  would  not 
have  stopped  Anglo  dn vers  with  Colo 
radu  license  plates  " 


"It  was  a dumb  thing  to  do. 
McCutcheon  told  the  officers. 

That  exam  was  revised  and  held 
afresh  on  Feb  26.  said  Capi  Edward 
Steenberg,  an  aide  to  McCutcheon.  and 
no  calls  for  an  injunction  have  been 
raised  in  connection  with  either  test 

"The  test  went  torward  and  promo 
lions  were  made,"  Steenberg  told  LEN 
Two  white  sergeants  were  prottKXed  to 
lieutenant  while  seven  police  officers, 
including  a Hispanic  male  who  scored 
highest  on  the  ic.st,  were  pnimoicd  to 
sergeant  Steenberg  added  that  mem 
bers  of  "protected  cla.vses"  — minomy 
police  officers  — won  spots  on  both 
tests,  from  which  the  department  will 
make  promotions  in  the  coming  year  as 
the  need  arises 

Continued  on  Page  13 


Promotion  test  wasn't  rigged,  says 
St.  Paul  chief  in  videotape  to  troops 


Getting  a handie  on  hate: 

U.S.  bias-data  collection  nears  reaiity 


The  Federal  Govemmeni  will  be 
required  to  collect  sMtistics  on  bias- 
motivated  crimes  under  legislation 
passed  Feb  8 by  the  U S Senate  that 
has  the  apparent  support  of  the  Bush 
Administration 

Despite  voci  lerous  objections  to  the 
legislation  by  .Senator  lessc  Helms  (R  • 
N C I.  who  asserted  that  the  measure 
was  pan  of  a campaign  by  "the  radical 
elements’' ol  ga>  rights  groups  to  legUi- 
mi/c  homosexuality,  the  .Senate  voted 
92-10-4  to  pass  the  bias-crime  repiimng 
statute  A smilior  measure  passed  the 
House  last  year,  and  President  Bush  has 
indicated  he  would  sign  the  bill  into  law 
once  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  are  worked  out 

Supporters  of  the  measure  said  ii 
would  help  law  enforcement  agencies 
gauge  whether  bias  enmes  are  an  in- 
creasing occurrence  in  American  mk'i- 
cty.  as  some  civil  rights  groups  have 
assened  in  recent  years  |Foradctailc*d 
Uxik  at  bias-related  crimes,  see  LfeN, 
March  31.  1987.  April  14,  1987,  April 
28. 1987  ] 

"If  we're  going  to  curb  enmes  of 
hale,  we  need  to  know  their  extent.” 
said  Senator  Paul  Simon,  the  Illinois 
Dcniocrai  who  was  one  of  the  bill’s 
pnncipal  sponsors 

The  FBI’s  Uniform  Cnme  Repon- 
mg  Program  wilt  be  charged  with  col- 
lecting bias-cnme  data,  which  would 
be  culled  from  cnme  rep^ms  the  UCR 
program  receives  and  compiles  annu- 
ally trom  the  nation's  taw  enforvemcni 


agencies  Charles  Steinmetz.  an  FBI 
spokesman,  said  that  classification  of 
bias  crimes  would,  by  necessity,  be 
somewhat  subjective,  and  a report  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  agreed 
that  identifying  bias  enmes  "can  some- 
times be  difficult  " Butlhe  report  added 
that  "there  are  obvious  cases  of  bias- 
related  motivation;  a swastika  on  a 
synagogue  or  a cross-burning  on  the 
lawn  of  a black  family  " 

The  measure  had  broad-based  sup- 


port from  politicians  usually  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  political  spectrum,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Senator  Omn 
Hatch  of  Utah,  a conservauve  Republi- 
can, co-sponsored  the  bill  along  with 
Simon  It  also  had  the  backing  of  sev- 
eral law  enforcement  and  civil  nghts 
groups  including  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B'nai  B'nth,  People  for  the  Amen- 
can  Way  and  the  national  Fraternal 


Order  of  Police. 

Helms,  the  pnncipai  opponent  of 
the  measure,  spent  the  day  pnor  to  the 
bill’s  passage  railing  against  homosexu- 
ality and  demanding  an  amendmeni 
that  declared  "the  homosexual  move- 
ment threatens  the  strength  and  sur- 
vival of  the  Amencan  family  as  the 
basic  unit  of  society  " Helms's  pro- 
posal was  rejected  by  a vote  of  77-io- 
19.  but  the  final  version  of  the  bill  was 
amended  to  make  it  clear  that  "nothing 


in  this  act  shall  be  construed"  to  "pro 
mote  or  encourage  homosexuality  ~ 

Said  Hatch,  a frequent  political  ally 
of  Helms  “Wc  may  disagree  with  that 
lifesl. 'e.  but  they  (homosexuals)  arc 
human  beings  and  should  not  he  brutal 
ued  ~ 

Twelve  states  oirrcntly  monitor  hate 
crimes  Connecticut.  Ronda.  Idahi' 
Illinois.  Maryland.  Minnesota.  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Oklahoma.  Oregon 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 


Overall,  NYC  bias  crime  fell  in  1989,  but. . . 


Breakdown  of  bias-motivated  assaults 
in  New  York,  1989,  by  victim: 
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The  total  number  ot  bl.is  crimes 
leportcd  to  New  York  City  police  in 
1989  fell  slightly  to  577  from  the 
1988  total  of  605.  hut  hate  nioii- 
vaicd  incidents  against  whites.  His- 
panics and  homosexuals  all  rose 
slightly  last  year 

Police  subsianiiated  and  fomially 
classified  as  bias-related  541  ot  the 
577  reports  it  received  last  year, 
comparcxl  to  550  ol  the  605  bias 
incidenl.s  reported  in  1989  Most  cate- 
gories ol  bijs-rcljlcxJ  cnme  (allied 
by  police  tell  last  year  except  lor 
assaults 

Hale  crimes  against  blacks  that 
were  substantiated  by  police  dropped 
from  167  to  148  in  1989.  but  those 
against  whitesincreased  from  105  to 
118,  police  said  Cnmcs  against 


Hispanics  increased  slightly  Imm  Vito 
3 1.  and  those  direc  ted  against  gays  rose 
from  43  to  47  Crimes  targeting  Asian 
and  Pacific  Islanders  dcca‘a.scd  Irom 
24  to  22.  and  crimes  against  Jews  also 
dcvlincd  slightly,  Imm  32  to  29 


Overall,  the  number  ol  bias-related 
assaults  rose  trom  168  to  187  last  ye-ar 
Assaults  against  blacks  dropped  from 
63  in  1988  to  57  last  year,  hut  assaults 
against  whiles  msc  Inim  57  to  71.  p«>- 
lice  statistics  show  Assaults  against 


Asian  and  Pacific  Islander,  msc  Imni 
seven  to  10.  and  assaults  directed 
against  gays  numbered  19  in  1489. 
up  from  1 7 the  year  before  Assaults 
against  Hispanics  also  rose,  Imm  1 2 
m 198810  14  lastye.ir 

The  report  talJic-s  both  feportc-d 
and  suhsunlijied  bias-rclatcd  enmes 
— definc-d  by  the  Policx  Department 
as  those  iiKUivdted  by  racx.  ethnic 
hackgmund.  religion  or  sexual  on- 
cnialion  --  and  includes  rcfxirts  ot 
burglaries,  property  danuge.  swasti 
kas,  Ku  Klan  Klan  or  other  wniten 
slurs,  cross  burnings,  aggrasated  har 
assnwni  by  phone  or  mail,  verbal 
harassmcnl  and  oral  slurs,  assaults, 
robberies,  arsons,  confrontation' 
aggravated  hdrass.nKnt  and  other 
types  ot  crimes 


Februan  28.  1990 
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Swanger,  l\/lcPherson: 


A suiD/ylun:  ofedtumal  \tcws  on  t nmiiitil juslue  nMie.s/roin  ihf  luilion's  ntMpttpers. 

Competition  fur  prisons 

“It  lcx>ks  liktf  the  correciioas  depanmcni  is  going  to  get  some  competition  from  a couple  of  private 
pnsoas  Slate  officials  are  managing  rather  well  to  hide  any  enihusiasm  for  the  prospect  The  town  of 
Hinton  started  excavation  Thursday  for  a $24-million,  pnvately  operated,  mcdium-secunty.  480-bcd 
pnson.  planning  to  lease  cells  for  state  and  city  pnsoners  The  etty  of  Waunka  has  scheduled 
groundbreaking  March  I for  a S20-million.  504-bcd.  medium-security,  pnvate  prison  designed  for 
state,  cit>  and  Federal  pnsoners  Since  Oklahoma’s  total  prison  population  has  topped  10.000  — with 
the  official  capacity  listed  at  7.888  — one  might  think  the  state  would  he  cheered  at  the  prospect  of 
having  almost  1.000  more  cells  available  instead  of  pushing  early-rclcase  pnigranvs  If  the  state  is  not 
going  to  build  additional  prisons  or  expand  existing  tacilities  to  mciease  cell  space  sufficiently  to  halt 
the  revolsing-dixir  system,  officials  should  be  supporting  the  efforts  to  build  pnvate  penitentianes  " 

— The  Daily  Oklahoman 
Feh.  9.  1990 

Open  mouth,  insert  foot 

"They’re  the  rash  remarks  one  might  expect  Inim  a high  schixil  dean  of  boys  with  a nasty  case  of  job 
burnout  — not  from  a nationally  prominent  educator  and  leader  of  the  Federal  war  against  drugs.  Yet 
unfortunately,  it  was  William  Bennett,  teacher  and  drug  c£ar.  who  last  week  told  a Senate  comnuttee 
’Should  «e  have  drug  education  programs  or  should  we  have  lough  policy  ’ If  I have  the  choice  of  only 
one.  I will  take  policy  every  time  because  I know  children  ’ Bennett  allows  that  drug  education  may  do 
some  goixl  but  reckoas  that  law  enforcement  is  a belter  answer  In  truth.  Bennett  presents  us  with  a false 
dichotomy.  Education  or  policing'.'  Each  isa  viial  component  — along  with  treatment  — in  the  struggle 
to  curb  drug  abuse  Any  of  these  approaches  by  itself  is  likely  to  fail  Certainly  there  are  some  things 
the  Feds  can  do  better  than  others  Washington  has  an  obvious  law-enforcement  role  in  the  drug  war 
By  contrast  pnvate  industry,  local  school  boards  and  other  agencies  can  coninbute  to  funding  and 
implementing  drug-ed  pnigrams  Still,  if  educational  efforts  are  to  succeed,  Wa.shingion  will  have  to 
buttress  then  --  with  money  and  with  moral  support  So  far.  we're  not  seeing  much  of  either  In  middle- 
class  homes,  surveys  show  that  drug  abuse  is  declining  -•  surely  a result  of  better  information.  As  for 
the  nation's  bleeding  inner -city  areas,  someone  must  teach  our  kids  that  there  n a better  way." 

— New  York  NnvsJay 
Feb.  6.  1990 

Design  work  cap  ma>  no  longer  be  needed 

If  the  state  insists  on  its  misguided  policy  of  building  ever  more  pnsoas  for  Georgia's  expkxling  inmate 
population  (instead  of  reducing  the  flow  of  people  into  the  system),  it  might  as  well  do  it  for  as  little 
monc)  as  possible  Attempting  that  - and  not  trying  to  skirl  the  law  — seems  to  be  the  reason  the 
Depanmcni  of  Corrections  gave  one  firmux)  much  design  work  recently  The  law  in  question  says  no 
compan)  can  be  awarded  more  than  10  percent  of  the  design  work  for  the  state  (excluding  Depart meni 
of  Transportation  projects)  dunng  any  36-monlh  penod  But  while  doing  work  generated  by  the 
emergency  pnson  construction  plan  voted  by  the  Legislature  last  year,  Atlanta-based  Rosser  Fabrap 
Iniemational  bixtsied  its  share  of  state  work  to  almost  twice  the  cap.  A violation  oriheluw?Technicully. 
ai  least  But  Corrections  says  it  wasn’t  intentional  and  that  it  will  save  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  end.  Most  of  the  work  involved  Rosser  Fabrap  taking  its  design  for  one  pnson  and  adapting  it  for 
MX  more  pnsons  Doing  it  that  way  was  cheaper  than  starting  from  scratch  The  legislative  response  to 
this  has  been  a bill  to  temporarily  remove  the  cap  so  that  Rosser  Fabrap  tan  do  more  work  for  the 
department  Lawmakers  might  do  belter  to  decide  if  a cap  is  needed  at  all." 

—The  Allanta  Co/ulitiilion 
Feb.  9.  1990 


Where  inefficiency  and 
mistrust  reign,  probiem- 
soiving  offers  hope 


H>  Guy  Swanger 
and  Nanev  McPherson 

The  drug  plague  that  has  crossed  the  entire 
nation  over  the  past  20  to  30  yean,  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions  Every  citizen  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  touched  by  this  infection,  leaving 
disaster  in  its  wake  Criminal  justice  adnunistra- 
tors  and  officers  are  frustrated  with  the  lack  of 
results  stemming  from  traditional  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  Tactics  such  as  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  beat  officers,  foot  patrols,  and  jail  sentences 
have  proven  ineffective  against  this  scourge 

A plea  for  long-term  solutions  is  resounding 
throughout  the  law  enforcement  community  wfiere 
police  officers  have  grown  weary  of  responding  to 
repetitive  problems  in  neighborhoods  Current 
methods  are  ineffective  in  solving  long-term  crime 
problems  and  relying  on  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem for  answers  has  tainted  the  officers'  belief  that 
their  work  contributes  to  a solution.  The  results  of 
this  cycle  of  ineffectiveness  are  a distrust  of  the 
cnminal  justice  system  and  a bleak  outkxik  for 
solving  future  problems. 

The  public  is  equally  concerned  and  expects 
the  police  to  have  a control  on  current  levels  of 
crime  Citizens  aredisenchanted  with  the  cnminal 
justice  syslemand  mixlem  police  practices  m their 
neighborhoods  This  discontent  is  heard  at  com- 
munity meetings  where  there  is  a cry  of  urgency 
for  solutions  to  the  drug  problems.  The  public 
demands  immediate  answers  and  complete  reso- 
lution to  crime  in  their  infested  neighborhoods. 

A search  for  new.  innovative  methods  of  re- 
ducing drug  problems  is  currently  underway  at 
various  levels  throughout  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  private  communities  While  traditional 
police  responses  arc  still  necessary,  new  strategies 
tocombatthedrugproblemareessential  New  and 
more  long-lasting  solutions  can  be  created  with  a 
combined  effort  of  law  enforcement,  pnvate  agen- 
cies and  the  general  public  An  effort  to  pool  these 
resources  and  eliminate  probletRs  in  neighbor- 
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hoods  IS  being  tned  in  several  major  cities. 

Problem-Onenlcd  Policing  (POP)  is  one  ap- 
proach to  reducing  drug  problems  that  has  re- 
cently been  implemented  by  the  San  Diego  Police 
Department.  This  method  of  policing  calls  for 
creative,  innovative  solutions  that  evolve  from  the 
police  department  and  private  and  public  agen- 
cies. Police  officers  serve  as  community  problem- 
solvers,  seeking  support  and  participation  from 
agencies  outside  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Officers  also  direct  their  energies  toward  groups 
of  incidents  that  are  similar  in  nature.  They  view 
these  groups  of  incidents  us  one  problem,  not  as 
single,  isolated  events. 

Historically,  police  work  has  been  conducted 
on  an  incident-dnven  basis  where  police  gener- 
ally react  to  individual  events  or  incidents.  These 
usually  appear  in  the  furm  of  citizen  complaints, 
radio  calls,  or  route  slips  from  elected  officials 
requesting  action.  Officers  who  respond  to  these 
incidents  are  frequently  given  little  or  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  cause  of  the  event.  They  gather  the 
information  that  is  readily  available  to  them  and 
usually  look  to  the  criminal  justice  system  for 
assistance  Police  admimstralors  use  aggregate 
numbets  for  assessing  the  performance  of  their 
officers. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  that  use  numbers  to 
measure  performance  focus  on  the  incidents,  not 
on  the  problems  that  generate  those  events.  This 
reactive  method  generally  leads  to  repeat  calls,  the 
magnification  of  long-term  problems  and  a senti- 
ment of  public  and  police  officer  frustration  with 
this  ineffective  approach  While  the  police  may 
have  succeeded  at  eliminating  the  individual  inci- 
dent, the  underlying  problem  remains  inexistence 
and  similar  incidents  continue  to  erupt. 

An  example  of  this  approach  is  demonstrated 
by  the  traditional  response  of  police  agencies  to 
drug  dealing  m an  apartment  complex  Radiocalls 
regarding  drug  activity  begin  to  appear  and  gradu- 
ally increase.  As  officers  respond  they  make  as 
many  arrests  as  possible  to  curb  the  activity. 
Perhaps  the  narcotics  unit  will  execute  search 
warrants,  the  persons  arrested  will  be  sentenced  to 
long-term  commitments,  and  the  ownerx  will  evict 
the  dealers  before  they  get  out  of  jail  The  officers 
are  accustomed  to  dealing  with  the  incidents,  in 
this  case  the  drug  dealers  and  users.  Often  on 
recognition  is  given  to  the  importance  of  the 
underlying  conditions  (hat  give  rise  to  drug  deal- 
ing in  the  complex.  The  absence  of  a combined 
and  strategic  assault  on  the  drug-dealing  problem 
frequently  prolongs  the  problem. 

Police  officers  move  onto  other  more  visible 
problems  before  assessing  their  successs  or  failure 
at  the  previous  one.  If  the  activity  diminished 
slightly,  possibly  because  the  persons  involved  in 
the  drug  dealing  are  still  in  jail  or  waiting  for  the 
police  pressure  to  ease  up.  then  police  otficials 
proudly  display  the  numerous  arrests  that  were 
made  at  the  drug-dealing  apartment  complex 
Police  officers  move  their  enforcement  tactics  to 
another  drug-infested  area  in  need  of  immediate 
attention  This  scenario  is  repeated  time  after 
time 

The  likelihood  of  drug  dealing  reappearing  at 
thiscomplex  without  any  follow-upor  monitoring 
is  imminent  since  the  probability  exists  that  the 
Cunlinuvd  on  Page  13 

Ctiy  Swtwger  has  been  a San  Diego  police 
officer  fur  nine  years,  where  he  is  currently  aS’ 
signed  to  Field  Operations.  He  is  a graduate 
student  at  San  Diego  State  University.  Nancy 
Ml  Pherson  works  for  the  Police  E.xeciitive  Re- 
search Funiin  and  is  the  site  coordinator  for 
problem-oriented  policing  in  San  Diego. 
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There  Mm  nonhe  slinhte^ihiiUof!.imij(ite\s  oroneupimnshtp  when 
Potu  e ChieJ  Leigh  F Hum  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  told  LEN  rluii  the 
< nu  k epidemic  has  noi  mulerialized  in  his  dry.  If  anything,  there 
was  a Iota  h of  hew  dderineni  liberally  laced  with  eternal  gralitiide. 
The  Syracuse  Police  De/xirtiiient  had  been  prefHiring  vigoroiisly/or 
fmi  years  against  the  possible  onset  of  the  smokeable  cocaine,  but 
nothing  luippened  That 's  not  to  say  that  Syrai  use  is  an  all-purpose 
Paradise  Regained.  Last  year  the  fhdice  conjisaited  a record 
volume  of  cocaine,  and  Hunt  regularly  tells  the  community  that  as 
much  as  80  percent  of  the  crime  in  the  city  is  drug-related.  Now  the 
Syracii.se  policearegearingupfor  the  possible  emergence  of  crystal 
metham/ihetainine,  or  "ice,  " but  Hunt  would  he  just  as  happy  f that 
drug ‘s  scourge  somehow  missed  Syracuse  as  well.  He  says  nuitter- 
of-fuctly:  "The  thing  that  really  amazes  you  in  this  business  is  that 
sometimes  the  things  you  expect  and  fear  the  most  never  happen, 
and  the  things  you  think  could  never,  ever  come  this  muv  all  of  a 
sudden  show  up  and  you  have  to  deal  with  them.  " 

Syracuse,  a city  of  172,000  in  ceiiiral  New  York,  is  the  largest 
locality  between  Rochester  in  the  northwest  and  New  York  City  at 
the  .southern  end  of the  state.  And.  to  be  sure,  the  city  keeps  humming 
right  along,  if not  exactly  growing  like  Topsy.  then  regularlyfle.xing 
its  urban  muscles  with  the  addition  of  a convention  center,  a mega- 
shopping mall  there,  and.  of  course,  playing  host  to  Syracuse 
Unt  versify  and  the  Carrier  Dome  sport.s  arena.  It ‘s  [>art  andfwrcel 


of the  conservative  bedrock  that  makes  up  the  interior  of  the  F.mpire 
State,  and  Hunt  credits  that  i onseruitism  with  making  the  job  of  the 
police  a bit  easier  and.  perhaps,  keeping  i raik  alarm's  length. 

It  might  be  argued  that  as  miu  has  any  poliieageiitv.  iheSynu  use 
P.D  needs  the  help  of  the  cjtizens  it. \ene.s.  Over  the  [Hist  four  sears. 
140  new  police  po.sitions  have  been  filled,  bill  those  »U‘m'  o^icers 
afforded  the  de/itirtmenl  onlv  a mode.st  iiu  reuse  in  authorized 
strength  The  agenev  is  uirrenth  feeling  the  attrition  \hock-wxive 
generated  by  large  rec  ruit  i las.\es  that  mv n-  appointed  in  the  late 
I960's.  Viose  recruits  are  now  20-\ear-pliis  veteran.s.  and  Hum 
.says  the  state  retirement  system  provides  an  offuer  with  little 
monetary  incentive  to  stay  on  the  jobimst  20  wars.  Hunt  can 't  evt'H 
use  the  inducement  of  diversified  a.ssignment  to  ionvimr  mo.st 
veteran  officers  to  stay  on;  as  a re.sult  of  tivilianiztition.  mans 
assignments  are  no  longer  available  to  uniformed  personnel. 

Instead,  the  Svraciise  deiHirtmeni  has  trial  to  nui.Miinze  the  niimher 
of  officers  on  the  street  through  changes  in  police  response  piac- 
lices.  Tele-serve  and  complaint-by -mail  program.%  now  offer  crime- 
reporiing  alternatives  to  citizens  in  many  cases,  and  police  no 
longer  routinely  acconiiHiny  amhiilances  and  fire  coniiHinies  on 
their  calls,  as  was  once  commonphu  e Stoiefioni  police  .stations 
have  been  opened,  staffed  in  large  />art  bv  lot  al  volunteers,  and  the 
computer-aided dtsiwlc  b system  has  heenfeila  listofprioriis  calls 


nuin  with  a gun.  for  example  — to  which  the  police  devote  their 
primars  aitenlion  when  it  comes  to  response  Noisy  parties  still 
generate  calls  from  irate  neighbors.  Hunt  sens,  but  a vigorous 
piiblit  inforniulion  effort  luis  helfied  residents  to  utulerstand  tiuit 
some  things,  like  a burglars'  in  progress,  just  have  to  t onie first 

Hum  was  appointed  chief  by  Mayor  Thomas  Young,  who  sut  - 
t ceded  the. scandal- scarred  admini.stralionoffornier  Mayor  Lee  Al 
e Sander  Blessedly.  Atjv.s  Hunt,  thelaint  of  scandal  from  the  Ale  van 
der  sears  never  touched  Thomas  Sardino.  Hum's  predecessor. 
Sardino.  Hunt  notes,  had  sue  h an  "outstanding  reputation  " in  the 
i onimunity.  both  as  a person  and  us  a fHiliee  chief  tiust  Hunt  uu,i 
able  to  inherit  a dcjxirimeni  in  remarkahlv  gimd  shape  Himi 
i oiicedes  that  the  grand  jury  investigation  of  the  inayarmighthuve 
"knoi  kill  the  pins  out  "fnmiundert  it  y government  — iiii  hiding  the 
Polii  e DeiHirlment  — ton  c ertain  e.xieiii.  but  as  the  investigation  ran 
Its  course,  “things  moved  on  and  morale  flopped  right  up  again 

The  ■ S\ rat  use  PD.  mas  be  a sear  or  more awiivf trim  having  a VII 
eniei-gencvsssteni,  there  nuis  befeweroffu  crstodeplos  than  police 
offic  nils  would  fnefei.  and  thee  iiv's  icicntless  development  mas  be 
ta.xingihe  I'csoioi  es  and  crc-ativils  of  officials  acro.s.s  the  board,  but 
Hum  knows  a dvnamu  situation  when  he  one  An  increasiiiglv 
large  deiHirtmeiit  mas  be  somewhere  down  the  rinid.  but,  .savs  the 
youthful  i hief.  "Dsnamic  is  now. " 


"We're  really  working  on  the 
concept  of  getting  the  police 
out  there,  not  only  to  answer 
the  negative  stuff  but  really  to 
interact  in  a positive  sense 
with  the  citizens." 


Leigh  F. 

Hunt 

Police  Chief  of  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


I^w  KnforcemenI  News  interview 
bv  Peter  C.  DcxIenhufT 

LEN;  \'our  nmsi  recent  annual  reptjrt  speaks  of  a number  of 
changes  in  the  Syracuse  P«)lice  Department  in  a variety  of  areas, 
including;  the  replacement  of  the  /one  concept  of  policinu  by  a 
citywide  system  for  "more  efficient  use  of  personnel.”  On  its 
face,  this  sounds  like  a move  toward  centralization  in  an  era 
when  many  departments  are  ttoin^  to  decentrali/c'd.  more  neiuh- 
horhood-oriented  approaches. . . 

HUNT.  No.  not  really  What  we  did  i.s  to  lake  out  things  that  were 
duplicated  For  example,  there  were  three  captains,  each  one  In 
charge  of  a particular  area  There  were  also  sergeants  that  were 
assigned  to  that  area,  and  in  the  course  of  the  nsing  number  ot  types 
of  complaints  we  were  getting,  what  we  were  finding  was  that 
sergeants  were  moving  from  one  zone  to  another,  and  the  capiains 
were  trying  to  keep  hold  of  their  own  particular  people,  so  it  really 
made  things  a lot  more  difficult  By  the  same  token,  by  making  it 
total  citywide  policing  we  cut  down  on  a lot  of  the  paperwork,  a lot 
of  the  duplication  and  we  moved  very  steadily  m the  direction  of 


comiiumily  policing 

I.EN:  So  it's  quite  the  <ipp«»sitc  of  what  wc  inferred. . . 

HUNT  Let  mcgivcyou  ancxamplcol  thal.  Thcstorcirontslalions 
were  initially  assigned  to  each  one  ot  the  /ones  We  put  them  all 
under  one  particular  group,  under  Community  .Service,  which  is 
where  1 think  they  should  be.  and  where  they  should  be  the  most 
poKlutlivc  Thai  lakes  them  right  out  oj  the /one  type  of  situation 
and  nwives  them  into  an  area  where  everybody  uKirdinalcs  iheir  ac- 
livitics  They  arc  working  out  exceptionally  well. 

LEN;  I'hcn  the  .Syracuse  F.D.  is  a neighhorhiK>d-iirientc>d  de- 
partment in  the  sense  that  the  term  is  now  being  used  in  the 
profession? 

HUNT  It  really  IS  Let  mcgivcyou  an  example  ot  that  Two  years 
ago  wc  started  a program  of  lull  time  palmK  in  the  low-mcomc 
housing  area.  Pioneer  Homes,  which  is  located  right  m the  central 
ponton  tit  the  city  Before  that,  about  the  only  time  lhal  the  police 
were  in  there,  other  than  just  going  through  ihe  neighborhood,  was 


lo  make  .irrvsts  Ihcfe  was  a lol  «il  negalivc  cili/en  involvemcnl 
We've  clianged  thal  whole  thing  around  so  lhal  now  we  a*ulty  have 
anoiilsiaiiding  svippon  group  Once  a monlh  in  lhal  particular  area 
we  Ihrtiw  block  parties  in  conjimeiion  wilh  ihe  Housing  Authority 
We  have  the  pomes  in  there  and  wc  have  lood  and  juices,  and  one 
ollhcbighitsislohavclhekidssilonthcjionic'swuhapoliceofflcxr 

and  have  their  piclures  taken  Thai  picture  is  msiantly  rcproducxd 
and  put  on  a little  pin  lor  the  kids,  and  it  bcconws  a very  valuable 
piece  til  property  to  them  It  hasrvallychanged  Ihe  whole  area  Now 

when  the  ptiliccolficcrsdrivedown  the  slrect, even  during  the  latter 

p.irt  of  the  fall  and  the  winter  linK.  the  kids  arc  out  there  waving  and 
the  people  lhal  live  in  lhal  area  have  a very  positive  view  toward  the 
police. 

LEN;  Isthere  alsoapulUrn  of  steady  or  long-term  a.s.signments 
tobeutsor  patrol  ureas  solhal  neigh borhoodsean  adopt  a police 
olTleer  as  their  own? 

HUNT  Yes.  What  happens  is  lhal  the  officers  volunteer  for  those 
assignments  and  they  really  feel  comfortable  with  them  In  addition 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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"The  way  the 
state  system  for 
retirement  is  set  up, 
it  really  doesn't 
benefit  people, 
from  a monetary 
standpoint,  to  stay 
past  20  years.  It's  a 
stumbling  block  for 
administrators 
trying  to  keep  real 
talented  people. " 

Cimlinued  from  Page  9 

to  that  we  have  other  walking  patrols  that  are  specifically  assigned 
to  certain  areas  We're  really  working  on  the  concept  of  getting  the 
police  out  there,  not  only  to  answer  the  negative  stuff  but  really  to 
interact  in  a positive  sense  with  ihc  citizens 

I.EN:  Your  annual  repiitl  also  mentions  prominently  a number 
of  initiatives  that  were  undertaken  to  reduce  the  extent  to  w hich 
91 1 calls  were  dris  ing  the  department  - initialises  like  fire  and 
ambulance  co-response,  the  cunununits  service  officer  unit,  and 
the  teleserseiinit.  Prior  tothese changes. how  serioasly  was 91 1 
orother  calls  forsers  ice  sapping  the  response  capability  of  your 
department? 

HUNT  Itwasrcallyskyrocketing  Whaiwefoundwhenlcameinto 
office  in  1986  was  that  the  year  before,  ending  m December  1985. 
there  were  I9I.(XK)  calls  lor  service  in  a city  of  approximately 
172,000 

LEN:  That's  quite  a numlH-r. 

HUNT  It  really  is  Along  with  that,  our  total  authorized  strength 
was  down  by  about  54  officers.Everybody  was  really  running  all 
over  the  place,  so  we  started  then  to  look  at  long-term  solutions  -- 
things  we  could  do  to  get  more  police  officers  out  on  the  street  and 
cut  down  on  the  duplication  of  calls  As  part  of  that  we  started  to 
move  towards  civilianization  in  our  record  room  and  in  communi- 
catias  And  then  we  began  kwking  at  whether  somebody  who  calls 
for  an  ambulance  necessarily  needs  to  have  a police  car  there, 
because  usually  the  ambulance  gets  there  first  It's  the  same  thing 
with  (he  Fire  Depanment  If  they  get  what  they  call  still  alarms, 
which  are  small  wasiepaper  basket  types  of  things.there  is  really  no 
need  fora  police  officer  to  pull  up  on  the  scene  and  go  into  that  type 
of  situationNf  you've  got  an  apartment  building  that's  on  fire,  or  a 
largehouse  fire,  that's  adifferent  story  We  get  the  call  forassistance 
and  we  move  neht  in 

Explaining  the  future 

I.EN:  it  appears  that  these  efforts  resulted  in  the  dise'rsion  of 
mure  than  42.IMN)  calls  for  service.  Since  the  puhik  tends  to 
heeome  stindilioned  In  the  notion  that  you  dial  91 1 and  you  gel 
a cop.  base  the  residents  of  Syracuse  responded  well  to  such 
changi-s  as  teleserve  and  complaint  by  mail? 

HUNT  They  really  have  But  first, )usi  lomakeacianfieation  here, 
wc  don't  have  the  91 1 system  We  are  working  on  getting  it.  and 
probably  within  the  next  IK  months  it  will  be  a reality 

I.EN:  So  perhaps  the  eall-and-resportse  system  was  even  more 
hei'tit  or  chaotic  in  the  abserK'e  of  a 911  system. . . 

HL  NT  ^^'hat  wedid  toeounier-balarKC  the  reaction  to  the  changes 
was  to  prevail  upon  the  public  through  an  inf  omutional  system  I go 
out  personally  on  a numbcrol  occasions  to  what  we  call  coinniunily 
meetings  We  publicize  it  and  pniple  come  and  ask  questions,  and 
wc  explain  some  of  the  new  things  that  wc'rc  doing  in  the  Police 
Department  As  1 lound  out  here,  if  changes  within  the  depanment 
aren't  explained  lo  the  public,  such  as  (he  one  relating  to  the 
ambulances,  it  can  tend  to  gel  out  of  whack  a little  bit  So  through 
that  mechanism  It  has  really  workedoul  very,  very  well  There  really 
hasn't  been  any  complaint  or  backlash  over  this  because  the  num- 
bers were  going  up  so  high  the  prev  lous  years 


LEN:  Did  the  addition  of  more  permanent  foot  beats  and 
another  storefront  police  station  or  two  help  loease  any  misgiv- 
ing that  Ihc  community  might  have  had  about  changes  in  police 
response-  patterns? 

HUNT  I really  think  it  did  The  gray  area  is  how  many  calls  wc 
didn’t  receive  as  a result  of  the  police  officers  interacting  in  a real 
positive  sense  with  people  m those  particular  areas  If  you  look  at  the 
overall  numbers,  you  have  to  fi^re  that  there  were  substantial 
number  of  calls  that  we  did  not  get  because  of  that  type  of  program. 
The  other  thing,  too.  is  looking  at  the  types  of  calls  that  we  get  Just 
as  with  any  other  police  department,  a number  of  them  are  not  police 
calls.  They  are  calls  for  information,  calls  for  service  because  they 
are  locked  out  of  the  house,  or  pipe  breaks  or  some  kind  of  other 
thing  Storefronts  have  been  beautiful  for  those  because  you  get 
neighbors  interacting  with  neighbors  to  get  the  proper  assistance 
they  need  without  going  through  the  Police  Department  It  has  really 
worked  out  very  very  well  The  storefronts  serve  as  a kind  of  part- 
nership between  the  volunteers  that  work  there  from  that  particular 
neighborhood  through  the  neighborhood  watch  people  and  the 
police  officer  Generally  speaking,  I would  say  in  each  one  of  the 
siorefroms  wc  have  a minimum  of  seven  or  eight  volunteers  - some 
go  up  as  high  as  20  - and  they  are  really  interested  in  helping  out  the 
people  that  live  in  their  neighborhoxxJ  They  are  thoroughly  verscxl 
in  the  services  that  the  city  provides  and  the  people  really  feel  very 
comfortable  going  into  the  storefronts  for  information  or  service 

LENrCcrtainly  having  voluntcx-rs,  particularly  as  many  asyuu 
appear  lo  have,  would  appear  lo  cut  down  on  the  need  for 
additional  civilian  or  other  support  personnel  for  manning  Ihe 
storefront.  But  did  it  require  any  significant  increase  in  training 
for  the  officers  to  get  them  lo  work  hand-in-hand  with  the 
volunteers  and  to  help  define  the  lines  of  responsibility  ? 

HUNT:  Not  really  We  did  implement  some  trdining  for  the  store- 
front olticers  in  the  area  of  conmiunity  services  and  eomnuinity 
relations  We  also  worked  with  the  people  who  pMvide  servicc.s 
ihrbughout  the  city  to  help  us  in  training  the  slorefnmt  people  That 
has  provcxl  lo  be  very  helpful 

First  things  first 

LEN:  Have  you  hadachanc-eyel  to  try  and  figure  out  how  these 
changes  in  deployment  and  alternate  resptmse  have  affected 
emergency  response  time  to  the  calls  (hat  do  require  police 
attention?  Has  it  brought  that  figure  down? 

HUNT  It  has  brought  it  down  quite  a bit  What  wc  do  is  work 
thfxiugh  the  computer-aided  dispatch  system  that  wc  have  on  pnor- 
ity  calls,  and  it  can  be  just  about  guaranteed  that  on  any  of  the 
certified  pnority  calls  - man  with  a gun.  robbery,  things  of  that 


n3lurc  — ihereisgoingiobcaresponsetimc  within  the  area  ol  three 
minutes,  maybe  a little  bn  more,  which  is  excellent  Where  wc  run 
into  problems,  as  any  other  agency  does,  is  in  responding  to  cal  Is  for 
illegally  parked  cars  or  noisy  parties  on  busy  nights,  things  of  that 
nature  The  certified  priority  calls  keep  on  getting  superceded  by 
other  types  of  complaints  coming  in  Thai  s where  going  out  in  the 
community  and  being  accessible  really  helps  People  don't  like  to 
hear  that,  but  when  you  explain  to  them  that  although  wc  understand 
that  the  illegal  parked  car  causes  problems  for  you  because  it’s 
difiicult  for  cars  to  get  through  a particuiar  area,  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  to  respond  when  someone  calls  in  and  says  that  somebixly 
Ts  trying  to  break  in  their  door 

LEN:  Have  Ihe  changes  that  you  base  pul  into  elTecI  also 
increased  the  numtier  of  patrol  officers  that  can  Ih-  put  on  the 
street  on  an  average  shift? 

HUNT  For  a department  the  si/e  of  Syracuse,  which  has  an  author- 
ized strength  of  45 1 people.  1 think  that  the  key  ingredient  in  any  one 
of  these  situations  is  the  chief  executive  officer,  with  that  being  the 
Mayor  Overthe last  fouryearswchavc  filled  140posiiions  Wc'vc 
added  to  the  aulhon/cd  strength  somewhat,  but  mostly  wc'vc  had 
the  ability,  when  somebody  resigns,  retires  or  leaves  (he  department 
in  some  other  fashion  lo  fill  that  position  as  rapidly  as  possible 
Right  now  we  have  one  vacancy  within  the  Police  Department  and 
It's  really  amazing,  being  here  for  four  years,  seeing  the  turnover 
and  different  changes  and  all,  to  really  have  the  total  support  of  City 
Hall  in  making  the  services  available  lo  the  citizens 

LEN:  Has  turnover  or  attrition  been  reduced  over  the  course  of 
that  time? 

HUNT  It  hasn't;  it  has  increased  I'll  tell  you  what  happened 
Twenty  years  ago  (his  depanment  had  three  of  its  biggest  recruit 
classes  ever  In  terms  of  administration,  you  have  to  estimate  that 


once  they  reach  20  years  they  will  retire.The  way  the  slate  system 
for  retirement  is  set  up.  it  really  doesn’t  benefit  people,  from  a 
monetary  standpoint,  lo  stay  past  20  years  If  you  come  into  the  de- 
partment at  age  20  and  you  can  retire  at  age  40  at  half  p®y.  die  only 
thing  that  you  would  acquire  in  terms  of  extra  dollars  if  you  stayed 
on  until  25.  when  you  reach  that  next  plateau,  would  be  any 
increases  in  salary  that  would  be  granted  through  contractual 
negotiations.  It's  a stumbling  block  for  police  administrators  trying 
to  keep  real  talented  people  who  have  gone  to  other  areas  because 
of  the  Baining  and  expertise  they  do  have. 

LEN:  Are  there  measures  that  a police  executive  could  put  Into 
effect  in  order  to  retain  such  personnel,  if  not  throu^  morietary 
incentives  (hen  perhaps  through  inducements  such  as  diversi- 
fied assignments  or  other  opportunities  for  self-satLsfactlon? 

HUNT  You're  really  limited  in  that  area.  When  you  talk  about 
somebody  that  fits  into  that  age  bracket  of  coming  close  to  20  years 
and  looking  at  retirement,  they  are  usually  at  the  point  where  they 
have  a child  or  two  or  three  going  to  college,  so  money  is  a real  big 
factor.  Another  thing  m departments,  especially  here,  is  that  we’ve 
done  an  awful  lot  of  moving  policemen  out  m the  general  area  where 
they  should  be  and  getting  them  out  of  communications,  records  and 
those  other  areas,  so  it  kind  of  cuts  dosvn  on  the  number  of  places 
where  you  could  put  somebody  who  is  getting  up  in  years  and  you 
want  to  keep  around 

LEN:  Do  you  have  a sense  of  where  you’re  losing  the  personnel 
to,  whether  other  law  enforcement  agencies  or  lo  the  private 
sector?  Or  docs  it  really  matter  all  (hat  much? 

HUNT;  li  does  lo  some  degree,  because  we're  finding  that  Ihe 
reputation  of  the  department  is  being  enhanced  as  a spin-off  from 
pexiplc  going  to  other  jobs.  Wc  have  a major  university  here, 
Syracuse  University,  and  one  of  the  jobs  the  officers  goto  from  here 
IS  usiiiitly  supcrs  isory  pxtsilions  with  Syracuse  University  secunty 
Thai  helps  because  we  have  an  outstanding  relationship  with  the 
university  and  their  security  system 

Where  the  action  is 

LEN:  Going  hack  to  your  earlier  mention  of  the  expamion  of 
your  computer-aided  dispatch  system  and  the  computerization 
of  your  crime  analysis  capability,  does  that  offer  benefits  be- 
yond safe  and  optimal  deployment?  Might  it  also  ^ve  the 
depanment  a chance  (o  spot  calls  from  individual  hot-spot 
locatiuasand  (hereby  uncover  problems  that  are  generating  the 
calls? 

HUNT  One  of  Ihe  things  that  we  have  is  the  Midas  system,  which 
produces  a computenzed  pinmap  Before  the  officers  go  out  on 


paU-ol  they  gctapicturcoUhcirarcawilhall  the  complaints  that  have 
come  in.  so  rather  than  just  having  something  written  down  on 
particular  addresses  they  can  see  if  there  isaclusicrof  problems  that 
have  developed  in  a certain  area  and  then  lake  some  corrective 
action  One  of  the  other  ways  that  we’re  going  lo  address  that  in  the 
spnng  of  this  year  is  through  another  new  program,  our  mobile 
police  community  center  Wc  have  a large  motor  home,  a 32-foot 
Argosy  motor  home  that's  handicapped  accessible  We're  going  to 
designate  a certain  number  of  block  areas,  lixik  at  all  of  the  crimes 
and  incidents  in  that  urea,  make  up  a plan  for  corrective  action,  and 
then  send  that  motor  home  to  the  area  at  different  times  and 
locations,  keeping  it  in  that  area  and  going  lo  a proactive  approach 
ll  wc  have  family  fights  that  continue,  you  can't  really  interact 
properly  when  everyone  is  battling  hut  you  may  be  able  to  do 
something  when  everything  is  calm  You  can  have  somebody  from 
siKial  services  go  in  there  with  you  as  an  assistant  to  do  some  of  (he 
posiitive  things  that  may  cut  down  on  those  calls  or  eliminate  them 
completely 

LEN;  Has  the  diversion  of  calls  for  service  and  the  iiKreased 
availability  of  patrol  personnel  also  enabled  officers  to  take 
more  of  a problem-solving  approach  to  their  Jobs? 

HUNT  In  some  areas  Although  we  had  a lessening  of  the  number 
of  calls,  wc  find  (hat.  especially  with  situations  involving  drugs, 
we're  gelling  involved  m more  long-term  types  of  investigation  than 
calls  for  service  Whereas  in  the  past  an  average  call  might  last  about 
1 5 minutes,  our  average  calls  now  are  up  to  about  45  minutes  each 
But  you  find  that  it  is  time  well  spent  because  the  serious  nature  of 
the  complaint 

LEN:  Your  annual  report  aLso  mentioned  the  re-establishment 
of  what's  called  the  directed  patrol  division,  with  a specific 
orientation  of  that  unit  toward  open-air  street  drug  sales.  Why 
was  (he  unit  disbanded  In  the  first  place,  and  what  had  it  been 


"We  explain  some  of  the  new  things  we're  doing.  As  I found 
out,  if  changes  in  the  department  aren't  explained  to  the 
public,  it  can  tend  to  get  out  of  whack  a little  bit. " 
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doing  previously? 

HUNT-  In  the  past  it  had  a different  nussion.  The  directed  patrol  unit 
before  was  a groupof  officers  assigned  to  roving  patrol  so  that  if,  for 
example,  there  was  a disturbance  call  with  a number  of  people 
involved  the  unit  could  be  dispatched  right  to  that  location,  or  if  there 
was  a stakeout  for  a potential  robbery  the  officers  could  be  used  to 
supplement  the  robbery  squad  They  really  didn’t  have  any  type  of 
role  to  play  in  terms  of  working  with  drugs  When  we  re-established 
DPD  we  gave  them  specific  assignments  for  taking  down  Street- 
level  dealers.  It  has  really  worked  out  very  well  because  as  DPD  is 
moving  the  people  off  of  the  street  into  the  houses,  the  Special 
Investigations  Unit  is  working  on  the  inside. 

Not  much  crack 

LEN:  For  a city  and  department  of  your  size,  just  how  serious 
is  the  drug  problem  in  Syracuse? 

HUNT  It’s  serious,  no  question  about  it.  For  cities  of  this  size,  and 
some  a little  bit  smaller  or  a bit  larger,  we  are  a little  bit  better  off 
compared  to  what  I ' ve  heard  from  other  chiefs,  but  a little  bit  better 
doesn't  mean  a lot  in  these  types  of  situations.  Some  of  the  trends 
we've  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  state  have  not  materialized  here,  and 
by  that  I mean  the  crack  epidemic  that  is  so  prevalent  in  New  York 
City  and  other  areas.  We  have  not  really  seen  an  awful  lot  of  that 
here  We  were  gearing  up  for  that,  but  it’s  been  two  years  now  since 
we  werereallyexpectingsomethingand  It  hasn't  happened.  There's 
probably  a lot  of  reasons  for  that  in  terms  of  the  real  strong  enforce- 
ment effort  that  we  have  and  the  fact  that  this  particular  area  of 
central  New  York  is  really  conservative.  Those  things  together.  1 
think,  helped  considerably.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  look  at  drug 
stats,  in  1987  we  confiscated  8 pounds  of  cocaine,  and  in  1988  we 
confiscated  over  22  pounds  of  cocaine.  In  August  of  1989  we 
surpassed  the  22  -pound  mark.  So  it  really  is  an  epidemic.  In  all  the 
speeches  that  I give  to  the  community  I tell  them  that  80  percent  of 
the  crimes  we  see  in  the  city  of  Syracuse  are  drug  related. 

LEN:  Do  those  figures  include  the  university  campus? 

HUNT:  That's  totaled  in  with  our  statistics.  We  work  hand-in-hand 
with  university  security  in  all  kirKls  of  investigations,  especially 
drugs. 

LEN:  There  is,  of  course,  another  drug  trend  working  its  way 
from  coast  to  coast,  and  by  that  we  are  referring  to  crystal 
methamphetamine.  State  Police  sources  teli  us  that  there  are 
more  than  a handful  speed  labs  tucked  away  in  the  hills  and 
dales  of  central  New  York,  k this  a current  problem  for  you,  or 
are  you  setting  up  for  U the  way  you  were  for  crack? 

HUNT;  1 wouldn't  be  surprised  if  we're  going  to  have  to  deal  with 
that  as  this  amphetamine  craze  moves  along.  How  expensive  a 
problem  it's  going  to  be  here  I really  can't  say.  The  thing  that  really 
amazes  you  in  this  business  is  that  sometimes  the  things  that  you 
expect  and  fear  the  most  never  happen,  and  the  things  you  think 
could  neverever  come  this  way  all  of  a sudden  show  upand  you  have 
to  deal  with  them. 

A better  handle 

LEN:  Your  crime  statistics  for  1988  show  that  serious  crime 
went  down  by  7.4  percent,  burglaries  in  particular  were  off  by 
22  percent,  and  arrests  were  up  overall  by  29  percent.  Can  you 
determine  roughls  how  much  of  this  can  be  traced  to  increased 
or  more  efTicient  police  activity  and  how  much  is  simply  due  to 
factors  outside  of  police  control? 

HUNT  Not  wanting  to  take  credit  myself.  1 think  it's  really  due  to 
the  outstanding  enforcement  work  and  investigative  abilities  of  the 
officers  within  the  depanment  I think  all  of  those  areas  are  reflec- 
tive of  the  type  of  service  that  they  provide  Togive  you  an  example, 
the  year  before  we  had  a particularly  difficult  time  with  burglaries 
Whut  we  did  was  pul  together  the  burglary  squad,  build  hciler 
training,  and  work  specifically  out  ofcnmmal  investigations  divi- 
sion. and  that's  all  they  do  They  conuentraie  strictly  on  burglanes, 
and  from  the  implementation  of  that  unique  squad.  I think,  comes 
the  lower  numbers  of  burglaries  for  1988 

LEN:  On  the  other  hand,  assaults,  robberies  and  rapes  were  all 
up  for  1988.  IxKiking  primarily  at  the  rape  trend,  Ls  it  a conse- 
quence of  increased  criminal  activity  or  perhaps  heightened 
public  awareness  and  willingness  of  victims  to  report  crimes? 

HUNT:  This  is  a very  active  community,  and  1 think  that  the 
increased  reports  of  rapes  are  a direct  result  of  ensis-response 
people  in  that  area  working  hard  and  saying  it's  not  a bad  thing  to 
repon  something  like  that.  You  really  have  to  do  it.  and  if  you  don't 


report  it  then  someone  elsb  is  going  to  be  victimized  I think  a lot  of 
that  is  the  result  of  those  people  getting  the  message  out  more 

LEN:  Looking  at  the  assault  figures,  was  there  any  kind  of 
special  interaction  between  the  Police  Department  and  other 
groups  of  your  area  — battered  women’s  groups  or  others  - 
that  led  to  the  change  in  policy  regarding  domestic  violeiKe? 

HUNT;  We  submitted  some  legislation  to  change  some  of  the  laws 
and  to  put  a few  more  teeth  in  the  system  there  as  we  saw  it.  One  of 
the  things  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  make  it  a felony  under  certain 
circumstances  for  an  individual  to  disobey  an  order  of  protection, 
and  to  change  the  wording  of  the  statute  regarding  physical  injury 
in  domestic  violence  cases.  Many  times  we're  called  to  complaints 
where  the  husband  hits  the  wife  and  vice  versa  and  there  is  no 
physical  injury  viewed.so  they've  got  something  that's  a violation. 
We  want  to  move  it  up  so  that  any  iimeanylxxly  is  struck  and  makes 
acomplaint  of  being  hit  and  there's  the  slightest  indication  that  that 
happened,  we've  got  a misdemeanor  and  we  can  take  some  actum 
at  that  particular  time  point  in  time. 

LEN:  Wliat  is  the  current  status  of  the  propusc-d  legislation? 
HUNT:  I think  it's  under  review  right  now.  It  was  submitted  about 


a year  and  a half  ago  and  it  looks  like  it's  going  to  be  one  of  those 
things  under  negotiations  for  awhile.  It  really  is  di.sappoiniing. 
because  in  looking  at  the  problenxs  that  we  face  in  policing  on  uday- 
to-day  basis  with  family  disputes,  there  really  is  a mechanism  there 
that  needs  to  be  enhanced  a little  bit,  in  my  judgment. 

LEN:  Have  you  had  occasions  where  protective  orders  have 
been  violated  in  the  extreme  and  you’ve  gorw  up  against  what 
proves  to  be  a domestic  homicide? 

HUNT:  Not  as  far  as  1 can  recall.  We  haven't  had  that  type  of 
situation  but  we  do  have  them  where  they  result  in  un  iiHlividual 
coming  back  and  causing  physical  injury,  .sometimes  serious  physi- 
cal injury,  in  violation  of  the  court  order  of  pnacction. 

LEN:  Was  there  a specific  incident  or  chain  of  irKkk-nls  that 
prompted  re-examination  of  the  old  arrest  policy  regardingdo- 
mestk  violence  and  the  adopt  ionof  the  new.  nxudified  pro-arrest 
policy? 

HUNT:  Not  really.  It  was  just  the  tael  that  ihmugh  stall'  nxxlmgs 
and  working  with  people  who  are  in  the  community  seeing  these 
situations  develop,  we  fell  that  wc  needed  to  lake  a little  dillerenl 
viewpoint  of  what  was  happening  and  change  some  ol  the  ways  that 
we  were  working 

Catling  for  backup 

I.EN:  And  once  the  need  was  identirii-d  your  research  people 
apparently  started  scouring  the  landscape  to  find  out  what  is 
happening  in  other  departments,  statewide  or  elsewhere. . . 

HUNT  One  of  the  things  we  do  here,  which  was  started  ubotii  lour 
years  ago,  is  that  we  have  about  100  depart  mcnls  that  we  eorrespi  ind 
with  on  a regular  basis,  so  it  really  saves  us  tremendously  Imm 
reinventing  the  wheel.  Right  now  wc'rc  into  u three-year  planning 
pha.se  and  we're  looking  at  doing  some  diUcrcnl  things,  so  we  get 
letters  out  to  these  different  departments  asking  them  about  their 
experiences  as  it  pertains  touspeci  lie  issue  They  in  turn,  when  ihey 
have  a problem,  will  write  to  us.  It  really  isaeiMipcrativcclInrt  Wc 
find  that  with  the  number  of  dcpartownis  wc  correspond  with,  wc 
really  gel  a wide  variety  of  information 

LEN:  IXi  yuu  expivt  that  the  downward  trend  in  some  majur- 
crime  cuteguries  will  continue  this  year,  based  un  what  you  see 
in  year-to-date  figures? 

HUNT  We’re  down  4 percent  One  of  the  things  you  always  tixik 
at  in  terms  of  percentages  in  Pari  1 enmes  is  that  in  1987,  for 
example,  we  had  13,422  felony  crimes  reported  and  wc  pnycct  this 
year,  1989,  we'll  have  1 1,942  Those  are  nice  but  what  itrcailyboiK 
down  to  is  that  you're  talking  about  1,500  fewer  victims.  When  you 
talk  about  the  bottom  line,  that's  what  it's  all  about. 

LEN:  Your  earlier  mention  of  problem-oriented  approaches  to 


policing  seems  to  tie  in  here  to  our  dlscuvsion  of  a downturn  in 
crime  statistics,  in  the  sense  that  it  would  seem  that  a new 
standard  of  performance  evaluation  would  be  necessary.  After 
all.  you  now  have  this  gray  area  of  crimes  that  are  not  being 
committed  as  a result  of  prevention  efforts,  so  how  do  you 
measure  something  that  does  not  exist?  Have  you  had  occasion 
to  rethink  performance  evaluation  to  get  away  from  any  old 
measures  that  are  no  longer  applicaMe? 

HUNT.  Irierestingly  enough,  we  did  lhat  last  year  Wc  have  an 
excellent  program  in  cooperation  with  Syracuse  University,  called 
Community  Link,  whereby  they  make  a graduate  student  available 
to  the  ivntmunity  for  specific  research  purposes  That  person  will 
come  in  and  work  for  a cenain  perud  of  time  on  a project  that  you 
would  like  to  have  done  We  u.sed  that  system  to  go  through  the 
depanment  and  get  some  ideiLs  from  the  various  people  on  what  they 
thought  about  the  current  system,  how  they  saw  things  being 
changed,  recommendations  that  they  would  make,  and  we  took  all 
that  ini'omution  and  compiled  it  inloa  new  performance  evaluation 
system  that  wc  now  have. 

LEN:  So  you  arc  now  ulilc  to  evaluate  things  that  are  not  really 
quantifiable,  and  the  succes.s  nteasures  are  no  longer  based  on 
arri'sts  or  tickets  or  anything  like  lhat. 


HUNT:  Thai's  exactly  right.  One  of  the  things  wc  added  in  was 
interviews  and  nuirv  interaction  between  the  supervisors  and  their 
suNirdinalcs.  Wc  also  lied  that  whole  system  into  a spin-olT  pro- 
gram lhat  wc  call  oITtccr  of  the  nxmlh,  which  is  designed  for  the 
selection  ofacxinsislenl  type  orperron)X.T-sonx;hixJywh«) does  all 
oflhe  things  that  his  or  her  position  requires  and  d(x:s  them  in  Just 
un  excellent  fashion.  That  lues  really  been  very  very  well  received 
throughout  the  dcpurlinent. 

Ready  for  recognition 

LEN:  Uioktng  at  the  nuin)  changes  enumerated  in  the  depart- 
mental report,  it  would  appear  that  they  help  to  piKilion  the  de- 
partment rather  well  to  apply  for  accreditation,  w'hethcr  the 
fK’w  and  unique  New  York  .Slate  accredilalkmor  theesUbILshed 
national  recognititm.  Do  you  have  any  thoughts  in  that  rejQird? 

HUNT:  AsumaUcrorract.lhcduylxTofe  yesterday  I received  some 
correspotKleiK’c  from  DOS  (the  Division  of  Cnnuruil  Ju.slicc  Scr- 
viccs|  spccilluilly  relating  to  accredilufion  and  t sent  a mcs.sagc  l<i 
one  of  my  depiily  chiefs  to  get  the  application  fom¥<.  So  wc  will  be 
applying  lor  accredilalion  ihnnigh  the  slate  system  within  the  next 
nxinlh 

LEN:  A.S  you  may  know.  New  York  Stale’s  acxredilalion  stan- 
dards are  siilislanlially  fewer  in  number  than  Ihiwc  c'slabllshed 
by  the  C'oinniivsion  on  Aecix.'dilation  fur  laiw  Enforcement 
Agencies.  Would  there  beany  desirvoriH-ed  to  gothe  extra  step 
further  and  tackle  those  six  or  seven  hundred  other  standards 
required  for  the  national  recognition? 

HUNl'  1 really  leel  that  the  stale  accredilalion  program  is  an 
excellent  system.  One  ol  ihe  people  lhat  1 have  here  on  stall.  Deputy 
C'hicl  Gary  While,  has  been  part  of  that  accroJilalion  panel  right 
Irom  Its  Sturt  He  was  a captain  when  it  started,  so  you  can  sec  what 
il  did  lor  him.  But  in  Itxiking  over  Ihc  nutcnal  that  he  has  bmughi 
buck,  and  by  being  involved  with  il  to  some  degree  through  the  state 
chicls  as.s(M.'ialion,  I really  think  lhat  all  of  the  things  lhat  are 
standard  Ihmugh  Ihc  New  York  Stale  acvrcdUulion  system  are  such 
that  any  department  that  passes  them  will  be  in  gixxJ  stead 

LEN:  We're  told  that  your  agency  is  moving  into  something 
called  un  electronic  imaging  system.  Could  you  explain? 

HUNT  Wc'rc  probably  one  of  the  first  agencies  in  the  public  sector 
to  have  that  What  that  does  is  take  all  the  reports  that  are  brought 
m.  optical-scan  them  and  then  put  Ihcmon  a system  just  like  Ihc  old 
jukebox.  Through  a computer  system  you  can  get  that  report 
retrieved  instantaneously  Within  probably  the  next  18  months  we 
will  be  doing  away  with  all  our  paper  files  - all  of  the  old  files  that 
somciiincs  you  can  find  and  sometimes you  can't.  They'll  all  be  put 
into  this  system,  which  really  has  a lot  of  promise 

LEN:  In  keeping  with  (hat.  are  your  cniLscrs  equipped  with 

Continued  on  Page  12 
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the  things  you  fear  most  never  happen,  and  the  things  you 
think  couid  never  come  aii  of  a sudden  show  up. " 
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mobOe  digital  lerminals  or  other  means  whereby  these  reports 
can  be  filed  electronically? 

HUNT:  They  don’t  have  the  digital  tenninal  as  such.  We  have  what 
we  call  a Code  4000  system,  and  that  is  a one-way  optical  system 
where  Communications  types  in  whatever  message  it  is  --  a particu- 
lar complaint  or  whatever  - and  that  appears  ona  small  screen  in  the 
police  car  so  that  the  officer  can  look  at  that  It  also  has  scrolling 
capabilities  for  maintaining  about  1000  characters  so  that  retneval 
and  information  storage  is  there  Based  upon  the  work  load  in  each 
individual  unit,  we  really  didn't  feel  at  this  point  that  it  would  be 
advaniageons  to  get  in  a system  whereby  each  one  of  the  cars  could 
obtain  their  own  data  and  do  the  other  things.  On  a busy  night,  for 
example,  one  police  officer  in  a car  will  answer  anywhere  from  20 
to  30  complaints  in  a given  tour  If  you  put  something  like  that  in 
there,  it's  nice  but  when  will  you  get  a chance  to  use  it'*  We're  going 
to  go  with  this  system,  see  how  it  works  out  and  ihcn  later  on  if  we 
find  a need  to  add  to  it.  we  will  do  (hut 

LEN:  It  seems  curious  in  one  sense  that  here  the  department  Ls 
getting  very  heavily  ins  ulved  in  computerized  support  of  day  - 
to-day  activities  and  yet  at  the  same  time  a 91 1 system  is  still 
somewhere  down  the  road.  Is  the  cart  just  a bit  in  front  of  the 
horse  in  this  respect? 

HUNT  I think  the  biggest  thing  here  is  that  it  has  to  be.T  total  county- 
wide  operation  We  aiuldn't  really  do  it  on  a cost-saving  basis 
within  the  city,  so  you  would  have  to  get  the  county  us  a partner, 
which  they're  excellent  at  Now  we’re  really  moving  m that  direc- 
tion 

LEN:  Prior  to  the  ricction  of  Mayor  Young  and.  by  extension, 
prior  to  your  appointment  asChief,  there  were  swells  of  rumors 
and  allegations  surrounding  former  Mayor  I.«e  Alexander  and 
touching  your  predecessor.  Chief  Thomas  Sardinu,  to  a certain 
extent.  Notwithstanding  the  substance  behind  those  allegatioru. 
did  you  find  upon  taking  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  anything 
beyond  the  norm  to  hoosl  community  or  department  confi- 
dence? 

HUNT  Nut  really.  One  of  the  things  ihai  I found  in  really  talking  (o 
people  within  the  community  was  that  Tom  Sardino  as  a person  and 
particularly  as  a Police  Chief  had  such  an  outstanding  reputation  that 
there  really  wasn't  any  crossover  between  the  type  of  shakedowns 
and  other  activity  that  the  former  mayor  was  involved  in  and  Tom 
Sardino. 

LEN:  So  in  fad,  then,  you  inherited  a department  that  by  your 
definition  was  in  girad  shape? 


HUNT  It  was  outstanding.  For  a city  where  the  mayor  is  scrutinized 
and  IS  the  subject  of  a grand  jury  investigation,  it  can't  help  but 
knock  some  of  the  pins  out  from  under  a department.  But  with  the 
particularly  high  caliber  of  people  that  we  have  within  the  Police 
Department,  the  whole  investigation  was  concluded  and  things 
moved  on  and  the  morale  popped  right  up  again 

Growing  pains 

LEN:  Beyond  the  (echnolo^cal  or  operational  changes  we  have 
talked  about,  what  are  the  highest  priority  items  on  the  agenda 
for  the  Police  Department  over  the  next  year  or  two? 

HUNT  I was  hoping  you'd  a.sk  that  question.  We've  got  a tremen- 
dous amount  of  growth  that  we're  expenencing  here,  particularly 
within  the  city  of  Syracuse.  We  have  a $l  lO-rrullion  convention 
center  that  is  on  the  drawing  boards  now.  and  they  anticipate 
breakingground  in  the  spnngtime  if  everything  moves  according  to 
schedule.  That  will  also  include  an  additional  hotel  complex  that  is 
going  to  have  a considerable  impact  oo  the  Police  Department  Then 


on  the  other  side  of  the  city  there  is  the  Carousel  Mall,  which  will 
greatly  enhance  the  whole  area.  So  it's  just  unbelievable  growth 
overthe  next  several  years.  The  Carousel  Mall  is  under  construct  ion 
nghi  now  and  they  plan  to  open  (hat  up  very  shortly.  All  of  those 
things  combined,  when  viewed  from  a police  administrative  stand- 
point, will  impact  considerably,  whether  it's  traffic,  or  crowd 
control  for  the  various  events  at  these  part  icular  places,  or  whatever 

LEN:  Do  you  anticipate  that  the  personnel  strength  of  the 
Syracuse  Police  Department  will  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  city  and  the  demands  being  placed  on  the  agency  ? 

HUNT : Absolutely.  There  are  lots  of  things  that  we  have  todo  in  our 
long-range  planning.  What  we  need  todo  is  to  not  react  to  something 
as  It  happens  --  for  example  when  the  convention  center  opens  up 
then  put  on  X number  of  officers  on  the  street  --  because  you  have 
to  go  through  the  Civil  Service  process  and  the  testing  and  the 
physicals  and  the  basic  school.  Wc  want  to  have  that  system  all  in 
place  so  that  as  these  things  come  on  line,  whether  it's  the  shopping 
center  or  the  convention  center,  the  police  are  there  at  that  particular 
moment  to  respond  to  the  needs  and  services  that  will  have  to  be 
given  to  citizens 


LEN:  It  does  seem  to  be  the  experience  of  some  other  cities  that 
if  you  only  react  in  a moment  of  crisis  like  that,  you  pay  u 
horrible  price  down  the  line. . . 

HUNT'  You  really  do.  First  of  all,  you're  looking  at  tremendous 
overtime  expenses,  because  no  matter  what  happens  you  have  to  be 
there  and  do  certain  things.  It's  nvich  belter  to  plan  ahead  two  or 
three  years  and  get  things  on  line  on  a timely  basis.  There's  always 
going  to  be  glitches  in  the  system  no  maner  what  happens,  but  it's 
better  if  you  know  as  you  go  along.  The  planning  is  a real  important 
part  of  what  we  do  here  at  our  staff  meetings.  As  you  may  know,  we 
have  the  Carrier  Dome  stadium,  which  on  a basketball  night  will 
have  upwards  of  35.000  people  in  it.  Since  that  facility  was  built, 
we've  learned  an  awful  lot  about  the  little  ways  to  do  things,  and 
we're  going  to  take  those  experiences  and  apply  them  to  the 
convention  center  and  also  to  Carousel  Mall. 

LEN:  Given  those  developments,  from  the  Carrier  Dome  to  the 
convention  center  to  the  mall,  is  the  Police  Department  regu- 
larly asked  for  its  input,  or  do  you  volunteer  it,  w hen  it  comes  to 


urban  planning  like  this? 

HUNT:  There's  one  of  the  strongest  links  of  Mayor  Young’s 
administration,  in  (hat  he  really  involves  the  Police  Departments  and 
all  of  the  other  departments  that  are  going  to  be  impacted  at  all  by 
any  of  these  types  of  pmgrams  He  makes  sure  that  they're  part  and 
parcel  of  (he  planning  so  there  are  no  surprises  and  everybixly  is  in 
tune  Wc  have  found  that  this  has  been  extremely  beneficial  in 
planning  out  things  likethe  convention  center  or  changing  the  traffic 
patterns  at  the  dome  just  a little  bit.  If  they  were  allowed  to  happen 
without  police  input . it  could  be  very  very  detrimental  and  it  might 
take  you  a long  lime  to  gel  that  straightened  out  again  So  it  really 
is  so  helpful  to  us  to  have  (hat  and  that's  like  a benchmark  ol  his 
administration 

LEN:  Taking  everything  In  balance,  then,  would  it  be  accurate 
toassume  that  you  are  likely  to  be  presiding  over  a very  dynamic 
and  increa.singly  large  police  department  in  the  next  couple  of 
years? 

HUNT  The  dynamic  is  now.  the  increasingly  large  is  probably 
later. 


"It's  much  better  to  plan  and  get  things  on  line  on  a timely 
basis.  There's  always  going  to  be  glitches  no  matter  what 
happens,  but  it's  better  if  you  know  as  you  go  along. " 
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Problem-solving  as  path  to  success 


Continued  from  Pa^e  8 
ofncersdid  nol  confront  the  underlying 
problem  that  caused  the  drug  dealing  to 
begin  at  this  complex.  Without  apply- 
ing a custom-made  solution  for  that 
specific  problem,  the  drug  dealing  will 
reappear  when  the  police  presence  has 
diminished.  The  public  cannot  expect 
police  officers  to  remain  at  a certain 
Kxiation  for  an  indefinite  penod  of  time 

What  IS  the  alternative  to  this  tradi- 
tional approach  to  policing'^  How  can 
an  officer  attempt  a new  and  more  ef- 
fective method  of  handling  crime  prob- 
lems. given  the  current  workload  re- 
straints? And  will  this  maruier  of  polic- 
ing be  encouraged  by.  much  less  be 
acceptable  to  police  administrators  who 
must  re.spond  to  every  complaint  by 
citizens  and  elected  officials  for  more 
police  protection? 

Problem-oncntcd  policing  is  an  al- 
ternative that  is  working  for  the  .San 
DiegoPoliceDeparlmeni  Thisinnova- 
live  style  of  policing  gives  patrol  offi- 
cers an  opportunity  to  combine  u van- 
eiy  of  resources  to  assist  them  in  han- 
dling stubborn  and  burdensome  pmb- 
lems  on  their  beats  Where  olficen.  have 
historically  walled  for  beat  problenvsto 
come  to  them,  problcm-onented  polic- 


Continued  from  Page  5 
public  schools  unless  there  is  informa- 
tion about  specific  criminal  activities 
To  find  undercover  operatives,  then- 
First  Deputy  Police  Commissioner 
Richard  J.  Condon  authorized  Chief 
Daniel  F.  Sullivan  of  the  Police  Depan- 
ment's  Inspeciional  Services  Division, 
to  examine  the  Police  Academy  roster 
in  a search  for  recruits  who  could  pass 
as  high  school  students  Five  male  re- 
cruits were  chosen  — two  blacks,  a 
Hispanic  and  two  whiles,  ages  20  and 
21  — and  matched  with  current  or 
retired  police  otficers  who  were  as- 
signed as  their  “parents."  The  officers 
received  fake  traascnpls  and  new 


Continued  from  Page  1 
which  would  go  into  effect  on  Jan.  I. 
1994  The  measure  now  awaits  action 
by  the  Senate. 

The  League  of  Cities  has  exprc.ssed 
concern  that  the  proposal  might  cost 
municipalities  more  money  and  minor- 
ity police  officers  want  assurances  that 
(he  requirement  would  nol  restnet  or 
reduce  the  pool  of  minority  applicants 


Continued  from  Page  I 
going  to  expect  them  to  do,"  said  Van 
Tassel.  “This  would  probably  be  a 
project  for  youth  — a way  to  provide 
jobs  for  youths  in  (he  city  and  gel  some 
service  for  the  Police  Department  " 
Van  Tassel  noted  that  the  depart- 
ment has  mstitutedacadet  programthat 
helps  the  agency  to  “lap  into  u group  of 
people  who  are  normally  exempted" 
ftxim  law  enforcement  service — those 
collcge-ediicatcd  people  who  do  nut 
have  law  enforcement-related  degrees 
The  department  pays  participants  a 


ing  encourages  police  personnel  to  seek 
out  problems  in  the  community  and 
apply  a thorough  and  effective  solution 
to  It  This  proactive  style  of  policing 
guides  officers  to  identify  problems  m 
the  community,  gather  important  infor- 
mation regarding  the  problem  so  that 
they  can  develop  and  apply  a well 
thought  out  solution  Finally,  officers 
go  back  to  the  problem  location  to  as- 
sess their  effectiveness  and  learn  why 
they  were  or  were  not  able  to  solve  the 
problem 

The  degree  and  style  of  problem- 
solving throughout  an  agency  will  vary 
depending  on  the  structure  and  culture 
of  the  organization  The  New  York 
Police  Department  has  implemented  a 
Community  Patrol  Officer  Program  in 
which  certain  officers  are  assigned  to 
be  problem-solvers,  with  the  other  pa- 
trol officers  still  responding  to  radio 
calls  and  taking  reports  Newport  News. 
Va  . one  of  the  cities  where  problem- 
oriented  policing  was  onginully  field- 
tested,  has  now  implemented  the  con- 
cept department-wide  This  includes 
apply  ing  the  philosophy  at  the  adminis- 
trative level  as  well  as  in  patrol 

The  San  Diego  Police  Department 
initially  tested  the  concept  in  one  divi- 


nanws,  and  last  spring  were  enrolled  in 
one  high  school  In  each  of  the  city's 
five  boroughs  One  dropped  out  and  the 
others  were  re-regislered  m the  tall  at 
different  schools.  They  were  given  other 
investigative  tasks  during  school  holi- 
days 

The  identity  of  oneof  the  "students" 
was  divulged  to  school  officials  by 
commission  members,  and  then  only 
after  he  had  been  threatened  by  a stu- 
denlamiedwithaknife  Theschoolhad 
already  suspended  the  student  and  of- 
fered the  officer  a transfer  to  another 
school  for  his  own  safely  Amy  Jane 
Renew,  a deputy  counsel  to  (he  com- 
mission. said  she  identified  the  officer 


for  peace  officer  positions.  Kelly  said 
He  added,  though,  that  grants,  scholar- 
ships and  other  financial  assistance 
would  be  made  available  to  enable 
people  to  comply  with  the  new  require- 
ment. One  way  of  doing  that,  he  ob- 
served. would  be  through  increasing  In 
30  percent  the  current  10-percent  sur- 
charge on  traffic  fines  that  goes  to  the 
POST  board  for  the  training  of  police 


cadet's  salary  while  they  take  criminal 
justice  courses  at  Mankato  Stale  Uni- 
versity during  the  summer  to  "bnng 
them  up  to  speed"  with  the  stale's  Peace 
Officers  Standards  and  Training 
Board's  educational  guidelines  Par- 
ticipants pledge  one  year  of  service  to 
the  Police  Department  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  cadet  program. 

Van  Tavsel  said  about  28  partici- 
pants were  graduated  from  the  year- 
long program  last  year,  and  the  depart- 
ment is  currently  selecting  participants 
from  this  year's  batch  of  applicants 


Sion  at  the  patrol  level  by  training  nine 
beat  officers  Word  of  the  program 
spread  and  other  officers  from  other 
beats  requested  training,  resulting  in 
training  for  every  officer  and  detective 
within  the  division  Other  divisioas  have 
requested  training  Support  for  this 
program  also  came  from  community 
groups  who  were  being  introduced  to 
the  problem-solving  concept  and  were 
offered  an  oneniation  to  problem-on- 
ented  policing  This  gave  rise  to  an 
excellent  dialogue  between  the  Police 
De(iartment  and  outside  agencies  that 
could  assist  in  combating  enme,  ini- 
tially including  the  Housing  Commis- 
sion, the  Welfare  Department,  U S 
Naval  Secunty . the  probation  and  pa- 
role departments,  and  a host  of  other 
organizations 

To  effectively  manage  beat  prob- 
lems, officers  must  possess  the  resources 
necessary  tosol  VC  problems  Front-line 
police  personnel  want  to  do  the  best  job 
possible  but  often  lack  the  evsential 
tools.  When  supervisors  r.nd  managers 
allow  officers  to  utilize  the  problem- 
solving model,  the  officer  can  coordi- 
nate a large  variety  of  sources  to  aid  in 
controlling  the  problems  on  the  beat 
When  an  officer  applies  problem-solv- 


to  school  officials  because  he  was  due 
to  testify  at  a disciplinary  hearing 
"Outraged"  school  officials  allowed  the 
suspended  student  to  return  to  the 
school.  But  the  officer  testified  at  a 
disciplinary  hearing  that  found  the  stu- 
dent guilty  and  transferred  him  to  an- 
other school 

The  commission's  final  report  is  nol 
due  for  a few  months,  but  the  panel's 
chairman,  James  F Gill,  said  commis- 
sion members  were  pleased  with  how 
the  undercover  operation  turned  out 

“I'm  glad  1 did  it  and  I'd  do  it 
again,"  Gill  said.  "I  think  it  was  an 
apprupnate  thing  to  do  to  find  out  what's 
wrong  with  the  system  " 


officers  The  funds,  which  currently 
amount  to  about  $3  million  yearly,  are 
disbursed  by  POST  to  the  slate's  mu- 
nicipalities on  a per-capita  basis.  Kelly 
noted 

Carter  told  LEN  that  the  availability 
of  funds  and  other  issues  would  have  to 
be  worked  out  before  the  measure  would 
become  law  He  said,  however,  that  he 
supports  the  idea  because  it  signifies 
the  direction  that  law  enforcement 
education  will  be  taking  in  coming  years 
and  puts  the  slate  at  the  forefront  of  that 
movement 

"If  wc  look  at  the  overall  develop- 
ment of  law  enforcement  education, 
what  IS  desperately  needed  is  the  whole 
area  of  applied  research  Without  that 
component,  law  enforcement  educa- 
tion IS  really  lacking,"  said  Carter  "And 
one  of  the  ways  of  striving  toward  that 
direction  of  applied  research  being  done 
by  people  who  have  not  only  the  neces- 
sary academic  backgrounds,  but  also 
the  experience,  is  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion that  Representative  Kelly  has  sug- 
gested '■ 


mg,  he  IS  learning,  creating  and  testing 
new  riKthuds  to  fight  enme 

The  drug  problem  that  is  choking 
our  country  cannot  be  solved  by  one 
olficer  or  one  department  This  epi- 
demic will  nol  decrease  on  its  own,  nor 
will  It  remain  constant.  If  this  problem 


Continued  from  Page  7 

The  presence  of  Capt.  William  Fin- 
ney.theSt  Paulpolicetraimngdirecior 
who  IS  (he  highest-ranking  black  in  the 
department,  apparently  rankled  some 
white  officers  and  helped  spark  allega- 
tions of  preferential  treatment  for  mi- 
norities But  McCulcheon  said  on  the 
videotape  that  he  ordered  Finney's  pres- 
ence at  the  test  site  "to  be  sure  there  was 
no  hanky-panky  going  on." 

The  allegations  were  also  touched 
off  when  some  officers  learned  in  late 
January  that  the  highesl-sconng  person 
taking  the  sergeants'  exam  was  His- 
panic 

McCulcheon  said  that  "wounded 
pnde"  probably  played  more  of  a part 
in  the  accusations  than  racism  or  sex- 
ism. “People  look  for  excuses,"  he  said 
■*T wo  of  them  now  are  race  and  gender. 
I guess  '■ 

"For  years  there  weren't  any  black 
supervisors."  Finney  added  "Now  there 
arc  SIX  and  that's  frightening  to  some 
people  Butit'sju.st20lo30guysonthe 
department  who  are  the  problem  They 


Continued  from  Page  3 
cant  was  found  In  late  November, 
another  search  was  undertaken  “but  we 
were  unsuccessful  there,"  said  Hays. 
Finally,  in  Febaiary.  the  department 
filled  the  two  remaining  spots  Two  of 
the  new  officerv  arc  from  California; 
one  hails  from  Oregon 

The  resort  nature  of  Jackson  and  the 
surrounding  area  — several  movie  stars 
maintain  homes  m the  region  — makes 
It  a fairly  expeasive  place  to  live  on  a 
police  officer's  starting  salary  Hous- 
ing costs  start  at  $12S,(KX)  and  can 
escalate  quickly,  which  Hays  said 
“makes  it  a little  difficult  for  a person  to 


Is  to  he  confronted,  a consolidated  and 
organized  effort  is  required.  Probleni- 
onented  policing  gives  ihc  police  offi- 
cer and  the  community  a means  to  mcci 
the  drug  problem  head-on  and  create 
new  and  lasting  solutions  to  tough  pmb- 
lem:* 


have  big  mouths ' 

Last  year,  the  St.  Paul  Police  Fed- 
eration filed  state  and  Federal  lawsuits 
against  the  city,  charging  that  a lateral 
hiring  policy  was  being  used  tocircum- 
vent  liKal  Civil  Service  recruitment 
pools  (u  bnng  more  minonties  into  the 
Police  Department  [Sec  LEN.  Jan.  15. 
1990  1 The  Police  Federation  had  sixight 
the  dismissal  of  two  minoniy  officers 
brought  on  the  lorce  through  lateral 
entry  The  two  remain  on  the  force,  but 
Steenberg  said  (hat  the  lateral  entry 
policy  IS  now  used  only  to  hire  a person 
with  "special  skills"  nol  available  from 
candidales  m the  Civil  Service  fHHii. 

A Police  Federation  otficial  who 
declined  to  be  identified  told  LEN  that 
the  union  had  invcsiigjted  the  most 
recent  charges  concerning  the  rigging 
of  promotional  exams  and  toiind  "there 
were  no  impropnclies  m the  tests  " 
Two  blacks  and  a Hispanic  were 
jiiHing  nine  officers  pnimoted  by  the 
department  last  year  Of78womcnond 
minority  members  on  the  520-membcr 
force,  16  hold  supervisory  ranks 


qualify  for  a loan  " 

“We  are  occasionally  called ' Aspen 
Hole'  instead  of  Jackson  Hole."  re- 
marked Hays,  who  noted  that  the  city, 
which  has  a full-time  population  of 
5.500.  probably  has  more  crime  than 
towns  of  similar  size  because  of  the 
transient  nature  of  its  population 
But  Hays  said  that  the  dcpartiiKni 
has  nol  yet  offered  extra  incentives  to 
candidates  in  an  effort  to  increase  its 
applicant  ptwl  "We  go  sincily  on  the 
salary  — and  if  you  want  to  live  here 
had  enough."  he  said,  adding  that  alter 
SIX  nxinths.  otficers  receive  a pre-pro- 
bation raise  in  salary  to  $26,400 
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Indcmncr  ImiMigators.  RLE.  a 
UivivKW  of  Businew  Risks  Intcnjalioful. 
IS  seeking  profcvsionals  (o  work  as 
underemer  drug  mvcsiigalors  The 
poMlionrequiresdedicated.scIf-feliam 
individuals  who  are  capablcof  working 
wiih  mminul  superv  ision. 

PiKilions  are  available  ihniughoul 
the  United  States.  Travel  and  rclcx-ation 
arercquired  Previous  law  enforcement 
espcncncc,  or  equivalent  education  and 
evpencnce,  is  preferred 

Inciime  will  var>  hased  upon  as- 
MgnnKnl  and  lixralion  Minimum  sul- 
ar>  S2R.800.  plus  health,  dental  and 
life  insurance.  Excellent  potential  for 
advancement 

To  apply,  send  resume  to  RLE.  A 
Division  of  Business  Risks  Interna- 
ttonal..^)!  Park  Center  Dr . Suite  ?45. 
Dayton.  OH  45414 


age.  possess  60  credit  hours,  or  two 
years  full-time  expenencc.  or  a combi- 
nation ihercol.  bca  U S.  citizen  of  gixxJ 
moral  dWaclcr.  possess  a valid  driver’s 
license,  be  in  gixxl  physical  condition, 
with  vision  correclable  to  20/20  in  each 
eye.  be  a non-smoker,  pass  a selection 
process 

Salary  is  $19,822  per  year,  and  starting 
candidates  may  receive  up  to  10  per- 
cent more  based  on  education  and 
experience  Additional  money  avail- 
able through  overtime  and  court  pay 
Educational  incentive  monies  are  avail- 
able Comprehensive  benefits  include 
life  and  health  insurance,  paid  sick  leave, 
vacation  and  holidays,  bereavement  and 
military  leave,  retirement  plan,  longev- 
ity pay.  and  college  tuition  incentives. 
For  further  infomiation  and/or  applica- 
tion. contact  Officer  John  Mahshie, 


Personnel  Section.  Cape  Coral  Polis'c 
Department,  P O l50027.CapeCoral. 
FL339I5  (813)574-0690 

Police  OfTicer/Pollce  Officer  Trainee. 
The  North  Slope  Borough  Depanmem 
of  Public  Safety  in  Barrow.  Alaska,  is 
seeking  qualified  .applicants  for  the 
positions  of  police  officer  trainee  and 
certified  police  officer  All  applicuiiuas 
will  bcconsidetx*d  for  participation  ina 
screening  process  to  take  place  in  Se- 
attle dunng  the  month  of  May  Tlic 
starting  salary  for  trainees  is  $43,(XX). 
with  liberal  fringe  benefits  Qualified 
police  officers  may  receive  lateral  en- 
try benefits 

For  additional  infonnation  and  appli- 
cation. wntc  or  call  Depanmenl  of 
Public  Safety.  P.O.  Box  470.  Banxiw. 
AK  99723.(907)  852-4111 


Chief  of  Police.  Crestwood.  Mo.,  a St. 

Louis  County  city  of  1 3. (XX).  is  seeking 
applications  for  the  position  of  Chief  of 
Police  The  chief  reports  directly  to  the 
city  administrator  and  oversees  a de- 
partment of  29  sworn  officers.  The 
incumbent  chief  of  20+  years  is  retmng 
on  May  15. 

Crcstwtxxl  IS  a service  delivciy-ori- 
enied  city  and  desires  an  individual  to 
manage  the  Police  Department  in  a 
citizen  responsive'service  delivery 
manner  Candidates  with  a minimum 
of  a bachelor’s  degree  in  cnminal  jus- 
tice. public  administration  or  a related 
field  and  command-level  law  enforce- 
ment experience  are  preferred  Current 
salary  is  in  the  mid-40's 
To  apply,  submit  a cover  letter  and 
resume,  including  current  salary,  to 
City  Administrator’s  Office,  City  of 
CrcJwixxJ.  1 Detjen  Dnve,  Crestwixxl. 

MO  63126  Mark  envelope  “Chief  of 
Police  Application  " 

Police  Officers.  Cape  Coral.  Fla  . ts 
currently  accepting  applications  from 
qualified  persons  for  police  officer 
positions  Cape  Coral.  lix:ated  on  the 
southw  estcuasiofFlonda,  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  cities  in  ilie  United 
States  ThepoMtionoffcrMhcpotential 
for  a wide  variety  ul  special  assign- 
ments as  well  as  outstanding  promo- 
tional of^irtumlies. 

Applicants  must  have  the  following 
qualifications,  he  at  least  21  years  of 

I 1 

1 Be  the  best  that  you  can  be:  1 

[ read  the  best  in  police  journalism  | 

! I 

I 1 

I Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of  j 
policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  | 

1 at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not  i 
I already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  I 
diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay  for  your  subscription,  you 
I canknock$2off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $18 — you  pay  just  $16.)  \ 

I Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  10th  Avenue,  I 

j New  York.  NY  10019.  [ 

I Name/Title I 

j Agency I 

I Mailing  Address I 

City/State/ZIP 

I LEN-309  I 

I I 


( ADMINISTRATOR 

DIVISION  OF  NARCOTICS 
AND  DANGEROUS  DRUGS 

The  State  ol  Wisconsin.  Depanment  of  Justice  is  seeking  a creative, 
self-starting  individual  to  direct  and  administer  a comprehensive, 
statewide  drug  investigation  program.  This  program  reports  directly 
to  the  State’s  Attorney  General  and  will  be  responsible  for  shaping  a 
new  division,  created  to  place  increa.sed  emphasis  on  and  implement 
innovative approachesindruginvesltgatioiv'enforcemcnt.  New  initia- 
tives will  be  directed  toward  tactical  and  strategic  intelligence  and  the 
dismantling  of  higher’  level  drug  trafficking  on  a statewide  and 
regional  basis.  The  Administrator  will  oversee  these  activities  thntugh 
staff  located  in  the  main  office  in  Madison,  as  well  as  three  regional 
offices  throughout  the  state.  In  addition,  this  position  will  be  actively 
involved  in  coordinating  investigations  with  other  Itxral,  state  and 
Federal  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Desirable  qualifications:  bachelor’s  degree;  law  enlorcemcnt  certifi- 
cation; extensive  backgtxiund  coordinating  narcotics  investigations 
and  considerable  experience  administenng/managing  law  enforce- 
ment programs  and  staff  Position  is  based  in  Madison,  the  state’s 
capital,  which  is  consistently  rated  on  a national  basis  as  one  of  the 
must  livable  cities  in  the  United  States. 

Salary:  $54,000  - $60,000  plus  a compciitive  benefits  package.  Call 
or  wnte  Gary  Martinelh  at  (608)  266-046 1 , Wisconsin  State  Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  P.O.  Box  7857,  Madison.  Wise.  53707-7857  Ibr 
special  application  materials. 

Return  completed  application  materials  by  May  4.  1990 

MINORITY  CANDIDATES  ARE  ENCOURAGED  TO  APPLY 
AN  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION/ 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 

^ ^ 


IK'puty  .Sheriffs.  Monaie  County  (Key 
West).  Ra . is  seeking  to  fill  several 
deputy  openings  Applicants  must  have 
a high  schtxtl  diploma,  and  must  be  able 
to  successfully  pass  psychological, 
polygraph  and  drug  urinalysis  tests, 
and  an  extensive  background  investi- 
gation. Previous  certified  law  enforce- 
ment training  is  required.  Starling  sal- 
ary is  $25,165  40.  plus  excellent  Iwne- 
fils. 

For  turther  infonnation,  contact 
Monroe  County  ShcnH’s  Office, 
Human  Resources  Division.  PO  Box 
1269.  Key  West.  FL  33041  (305)  292- 
7044 


Police  Officers.  Bellevue,  Wash.,  a 
growing,  progressive  Northwest  com- 
munity (Seattle  metropolitan  area),  is 
seeking  applicants  for  experienced  and 
entry-level  police  officer  positions.  To 
qualify  as  an  expenenced  officer,  ap- 
plicant must  have  completed  acertified 
training  academy  and  have  served  in 
commissioned,  hill-time.  general  au- 
thority law  enforcement  work  for  at 
least  12  of  the  last  36  months.  Experi- 
enced and  entry-level  positions  require 
90  college  credits  at  time  of  test.  Salary 
range  $2,332  to  $3,093  per  month 
For  infomtaiion  and  applications, 
call:  l-8(X)-833-JOIN 


HIGH  LIABILITY  & OPERATIONSTRAINING 
IM«TRI  irTOH-IN-GH  ARGE 


Qualificutions:  Bachelor’s  degree.  Master’s  preferred,  in  Criminal 
Justice,  Criminology.  Law  Enforcemenl/Correclions  or  a related 
discipline;  3 years  law  enforcement  and/or  corrections  operations 
field  experience.  Demonstrated  experience  ctxirdinating  and/or  in- 
structing college  level  criminal  justice  high  liability  and  operations 
training  programs.  Instructional  certification  by  Florida  Department 
of  Law  Enforcement  in  flrcamvs.  defensive  driving,  first  responder  or 
defensive  tactics  prclcrred.  Demonstrated  training  experience  in 
cnminal  justice  operational  instruction  topics  desirable. 


LAW  TRAINING  INSTRUCTOR-IN-CHARGE 
Qualifications:  Juris  DiKtor  degree  or  equivalent;  licensed  attorney, 
preferably  admitted  to  the  Florida  Bar  Experience  in  criminal  justice 
system  with  ability  to  teach  criminal  law  topics  to  police  and/or  cor- 
rectional olticers.  Demonstrated  training  experience  in  criminal  jus- 
tice legal  instruclittn  topics  desirable 

.Application  Deadline:  Applications  will  be  ac- 
cepted until  the  position  is  filled. 

\ ^ resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

HunumRcMUirces.St  Petersburg JuniorCollcgc. 
P.O.  Box  13489.  St.  Petersburg.  FL  33733-3489, 


When  citizens  and  cops  work  together, 
crime  doesn’t  stand  much  of  a chance. 
And  I’ve  got  the  files  to  prove  it. 


In  a national  survQr,  chiefs 
and  shenffe  toldus  we  could 
help  take  a bite  out  of  crime  if 
we'd  show  Citizens  how  they 
could  work  actively  and  respon- 
sibly with  their  local  officers 
to  make  their  neighborhoods 
safer 

We  listened. 

And  to  point  people  in  the 
right  direction.  I'm  introduc- 
ing a new  public  service 
campaign — 'The  McOruff 
FUes" — real-life  situa- 
tions where  cops  and 
ordinary  folks  suc- 
cessfully worked 


together  to  beat  crime  and 
drugs 

These  Ales  will  be  seen  in 
newspapers  and  magazines.  On 
billboards,  radio  and  TV  111  be 
showing  people  exactly  how 
th^  can  make  their  communi- 
ties better  places  to  live. 

Fbr  more  information  on  how 
you  can  help  get  the  word 
\ out,  write  TheMcOmff 
rues,  1700  K street 
SW,  Snd  Floor,  Wash- 
ington, D.G.  80006. 

With  a little  push, 
people  are  ready  to  work 
with  police  and  help. 
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upcoming  Events 


APRIL 

24.  Interviemng  Viclinu  of  Child  Abus*!. 
Prcscnied  by  ihe  Cnmjrwl  Ju:>ticL-  Ccnicr 
Police  Academy,  Sum  Houston  Stale  Uni- 
versily  To  be  held  m Huntsville,  Te*  Fee 
$75 

24-26.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Inlerview- 
ing  & Interrogation.  Prcsenied  by  John  E 
Reid  & As.sociales  Tobc  held  in  Baltimore 
Fee  $495 

24- 26.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & InterrogatiorL  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associuies  To  be  held  in  St  Ltmis 
Fee  $495 

25- 26.  Legal  Considerations  In  Develoi^ 
Ing  Policies  & Procedures.  Prcsenied  by 
ihe  Center  for  Cnminal  Justice.  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  University  Fee  $195 

2£^27.  Advanced  Child  Abuse  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Cnminal  Jusiis'c  Center 
Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston  Slate  Uni- 
versity. Fee  $175. 

25-27.  Revitalizing  Neighborhood  Watch. 
Presented  by  the  National  Cnme  Prevention 
Council  To  be  held  in  Sccaucus.  N J Fee 
$195 

30-May  I.  Concealment  Areas  within  a 
Vehicle.  Presented  by  Ihe  laslitule  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Ra  Fee  $250 
30-May  I.  Burglary  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Center  for  Cnminal  Justice. 
Case  Wcsieni  Reserve  Univcisity  Fee  $195 

30-May  I.  Regional  Training  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  International  Conference 
of  Police  Chaplains  TohchcldmPlainfield, 
Ind. 

30-May  2.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Inter- 
viewing & Inlerropilioa  Presented  by  John 
E Reid  <&  Associates  To  be  lield  in  Cincin- 
nati. Fee  $495 

30-May  4.  Advanced  TVafTic  Accident 
Reconstruction  with  Microcomputers. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  ofPolicc  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Fee  $595 

30-May  4.  Technical  Surveillance  I.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Intelligence  Acad- 
emy TobeheldinFonLauderdaIc.Ra  Fee 
$650 

30-May  4.  Bloodstain  Evidence  Work- 
shop. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Fee  $395 

30-May  4.  Drug  Raid  Operations.  Pre- 
sentedby  the  Instiiuteof  Public  Service  To 
he  held  in  Gainesville.  Ga  Fee  $525 
30-May  4.  DWl  Instructor.  Presented  hy 
the  Insiiiuic  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement Fee  $395 

30-May  4.  Narcotics  Conspiracy  Investi- 
gations: Working  Organizations  & Traf- 
fickers. Presented  by  the  Broward  Shenffs 


Office  Organircd  Cnme  Centre  Fee  $400 
(in-sialc);  $450  ( oui-uf-staiel 

30-May  4.  Interviews  & Interrogations 
for  Drug  Officers.  Prc-scnied  by  ihe  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  & Managoment 
Fee  $395 

30-May  II.  Advanced  TrufTic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  hy  Ihe  lasiiiuie  of 
Police  Technology  St  Management  To  be 
held  in  Bellevue.  Wash  Fee  $575 

30-.May  II.  Al-Scene  Accident  Investiga- 
tion. Presemed  by  the  Traffic  Instiiuic  Fee 
$600 

30-May  II.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Investi^tion.  Presented  by  Ihc  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Media.  Pa  Fee  $575 


\UY 

1- 2.  Counterterrorism  Driving.  Presemed 
by  Ihc  Insiiiuie  of  Public  Service  To  be  held 
in  Gainesville.  Ga  Fee  $615 

2- 4.  Street  Survival  ’90.  Presented  by  Cal- 
ibre Press.  Tube  held  in  Daytona  Beach.  Ra 
Fee  $135  (alt  three  days);  $1 10  (lirM  two 
days  only),  $75  (third  day  only). 

.3-4.  Police  Response  to  Civil  Suits.  Pre- 
sented by  Pennsylvania  State  University  To 
be  held  in  University  Park,  Pa.  Fee  $210 

4- 6.  Crisis  Intervention:  Theory  & Prac- 
tice. Presented  by  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia-San  Diego  Extension  Program  To  be 
held  in  La  Jolla.  Calif  Fee  $195 

5- 9.  National  Juvenile  Services  Training 
Irvititute.  Presented  by  the  National  Juve- 
nile Detention  Avsociaiion.  To  be  held  in 
Richmond.  Ky  Fee.  $110. 

7-9.  DUI  .Standardized  Field  Sobriety  Test- 
ing. Presented  by  'the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Port  Orange.  Ra  Fee  $295 
7-9.  Police  Liability  for  Policies  & FYac- 
lice^  Presented  by  Amencans  for  Effective 
Law  Enforcement.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas 
Fee.  $488 

7-9.  I.aw  Enforcement  Executive  Effec- 
tiveness. Presented  by  the  National  Law 
Enforecmcni  Leadership  Institute  To  be  held 
in  Alexandria,  Va.  Fee  $335 
7-11.  Conipusile  Drawing  for  Law  En- 
forcement. Prcscnied  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Techmilogy  & ManagcnKni  To  be 
held  in  Jocksunville,  Ru  Fee  $425 
7-il.  Police  Trufllc  Radar  Instruelor 
Training.  Prcscnied  hy  Ihe  TratTic  lasiiiuie 
TobcheldinEvunsion.nl  Fee  $450 
7-11.  Criminal  Patrol  DrugF.nforcctiK-nt. 
Presented  by  the  Insiiiuie  ot  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Toheheldm  Brainiree. 
Ma-ss  Fee  $395 


7-11.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle  Acci- 
dcnlv  Presented  by  the  Instiiuic  of  Police 
Technology  & Munagcmcni  To  be  held  in 
Phoenix  Fee  $395 

7-1 1.  Technical  Surveillance  II.  Presented 
by  the  National  Inictligcncc  Academy  To 
be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Ra.  Fee  $650. 
7-1 1.  dBase  III  for  Law  Enfiaxemenl  Using 
MIcruconipulers.  Prcscnied  by  the  Insti- 
luic  of  Police  Technology  & Management 
To  be  held  in  Jacksonville.  Ra  Fee  $575 
7-11.  NRA  Submachine  Gun  Course. 
Presentedhy  the  Institute  of  Public  Scrvicc- 
Fcc  $300 

7-11.  Field  Training  Officer  Seminar. 
Presented  by  (he  Insiiiuie  of  Pol  ice  Technol- 
ogy &Managcmeni  TobchcldinRaytown, 
Mo  Fee  $395 

7-11.  Training  of  Trainers.  Presented  by 
Ihc  National  Cnme  Prevention  Council.  To 
be  held  in  San  Francisco  Eec  $400 

7-11.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug  En- 
forcemenL  Presented  by  Ihc  Insiiiuie  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Franklin,  Tenn  Fee  $475 
7-18.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  & 
Programming,  Presented  by  the  National 
Cnme  Prevention  Institute  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky  Fee.  $580 

7-18.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel. 
Presented  by  iheTraffIc  Institute.  Fee  $600 
7-18.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  InsiiiuieofPulice  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Tobeheld  in  JacLson- 
ville.  Ra.  Fee  $595. 

9-10.  Advanced  Motor  Vehicle  Theft. 
Prcsenied  by  the  Center  for  Criminal  Jus- 
tice. Case  Western  Reserve  University.  To 
be  held  in  Cleveland.  F«-  $75. 

9-11.  Street  Survival  '90.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Des  Moines. 
Iowa  Fee.  $135  (all  three  days);  $1 10(firsi 
two  days  only):  $75  (third  day  only). 

14-16.  Special  Problemsin  Polke  Internal 
AfTairs.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
New  Orlean.s.  Fee:  $325. 

14-18.  AudirVVideo  Sting  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence  Acad- 
emy Fee  $650 

14-18.  Crimp  Scene  Techniques  Involving 
Surface  Skeletores  & Buried  Bodies.  Pre- 
scnied  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  To  he  held  in  Jacksnoville, 
Ra  Fee  $395 

14-18,  Pradical  Crime  Scene  Workshop. 
PrcM-'niwlbyiheTrunicInstnuie  Fee  $450 

14-18.  Tactical  Operations  I.  Presented  by 
Ihc  Insiituic  of  Public -Service  Fee  S5(K) 

14-18.  Managing  Ihe  Polke  Training  Func- 


^on.  Prcscnied  by  Ihe  (nsiitute  of  Police 
Technology  & Managcmcni  To  he  held  in 
Fort  Laudenlulc.  Ra  Fee  $395 

14-18.  The  Narcotics  Comnuinder:  l)e- 
vclopinglA-adership&  Ihe  I’nil.  Presented 
by  the  Bniwunl  Shcnlfs  Office  Organi/cd 
Cnme  Centre  To  he  held  in  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. Ra.  Fee  $4(X)(in-\iatc);S450(oul-s>f 
.stale) 

i-4-18.  Narcotic  Idenlincalion  & Invesli- 
gation.  Presented  by  the  Instiiuteof  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  he  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee  $395 

14-18.  Retail  Security.  Presented  by  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Instiiuic  Fee 
$345 

14-18.  Busk  Drug  Enforcement.  Idemift- 
cation  & Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  instiiuie  F«  $450. 

14-18.  Practical  Hostage  Negotiations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  ^1  ice  Technol- 


ogy & M,mjgciiieni  To  he  held  in  Si  Au- 
giisline.  Ra  Fee  $.395 

14-25.  Poliw  Executive  fX-vvIopment  In- 
siiiuie. Presented  by  Pennsylvania  State 
Imiscrsity  Fee  $725 

14-25.  Technictfl  Accident  Investigation. 
Presentedhy  Ihe  Traffic  Institute  Fee  $601) 

14- 25.  .U-.Seene  TrafTic  Accident  8i  Traf- 
fic Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  Insiiiuie  of  Policx  Technology  * Man- 
agement Tohchcld  m Bradenton.  Ra  Fee 
$575 

15- 17.  The  Ri-id  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presemed  by  John  E 
Rcid  & Associates  To  be  held  in  Provi- 
dence. R I Fee  $495 

1^17.  The  Reid  Technique  of  tnlenicw- 
ing  & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Rcid  & Associates  To  he  held  in  Anchor- 
age, Alaska  Fee  $495 


pennState 


University  Park 
Campus 


POSIT 


Police  Supervisor  In-service  Training 

May  14-18. 1990 

The  POSIT  program  is  in  its  sixteenth  year.  More  than  seventeen 
hundred  police  officers  of  all  ranks  have  completed  the  program. 
Our  graduates  represent  over  two  hundred  fifty  departments 
from  twenty  different  states, 

"I  feel  that  this  has  been  the  best  thirty*five  hours  I've  spent 
in  a classroom  in  the  past  twenty-three  years." 

—Lt.  Joseph  A.  Billotri.  Morgantown  (W  Va.)  Police  Dept. 

"This  was  not  a textbook  study  of  management  principles  but 
a practical  program  of  material  I can  use.” 

— Sgt  John  Le  Megne,  Allegheny  County  (Pa.)  Police  Dept 

“One  of  the  ways  a police  department  can  improve  the  quality 
of  its  supervisors  is  through  programs  such  as  POSIT." 

—U.  Steven  D.  Robbins.  Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Police  Dept 

For  more  information,  contact: 

Kathy  Karchner 
410  Keller  Conference  Center 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park,  PA  16802 
phone  (814)  865-8820  s-320rb 


For  further  information 


Americans  for  Effeclive  Law 
Enforcement.  5519  N Cumberland  Avc  . 
Aifpon  P O Box  6M54.  Chicago.  IL  60666- 
0454  (312)763-2800 

Broward  SherifTs  Office  Organized 
CrlmeCenlre.PO  Box 2505. F«irt Lauder- 
dale, FL  33303  (305)492-1810 
Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd  .Suite  US07. 
Northbrook. IL 60062-2727  (312)498-5680 
Center  for  Criminal  Jas1ice.Ca.se  Western 
Reserve  University.  Gund  Hall,  1 1075  East 
Blvd.,  Cleveland.  OH  44106  (216)  368- 
3308 

Criminal  Jaxtlce  Center  Police  Academy , 
Sam  Houston  State  University,  Box  2296. 
Huntsville.  TX  77341-2296  (409)  294- 
1669.70 

Excculech  Internationale  Cnrp.,  P O.  Box 
365.  Sterling.  VA  22170  (703)478-3595 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  Uruvcisity  of  North  Ronda. 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd  So . Jacksonville. 
FL32216  (9(M)  646-2722 
Institute  of  Public  Service,  601  Brood  St . 


S.E.  Gainesville,  GA  .30.501  1-800-23.5- 
4723. 

Inlernalimiul  AssiKiulion  for  Hospital 
Security,  P.O  Box  637.  Lombard,  IL 
60148  (708)9.5.3-0990 

International  Conference  of  Police 
Chaptainv  c/o  Walton  J Tully.  Regional 
Director.  P O Box  554.  Scio.  OH  4.3988 
(614)  945-2955 

Richard  W.  Kobelz  K AsMH'iates  Ltd.. 
Atvodiu  Manvir.  Rtc  2.  B«>x  .3615.  Be-fryville. 
VA226II  (70.3)955-1128 

National  Crime  Prevent  ionCouncll,  1700 
K Si.N  W.Wa.shmgion.DC20007  (202) 
465-6272 

National  Crinte  Prevention  Institute, 
-Shelby  Campus.  University  of  Louisville. 
Uuisvtile.  KY  40292  ( 502)  588-6987 

National  InteUlgenex;  Academy,  1.300  N W 
62nd  St  . Fort  Lauderdale.  FL  33309  (.305) 
776-7500 

National  Juvenile  Detention  Asvtciation, 
o'o  Eastern  Kentucky  University,  2 1 7 Perk 


ins.  Rithnwnd.KY  40475-2 1 27  (606)622 
6259 

National  l.aw  Enforcement  Ixradership 
liisCilule.P.O  Box  1715. Safety  HarNif.FL 
34695  (81-3)726-2004 

New  England  Institute  of  loiw  Enforce- 
ment Management,  Babson  College.  P O 
Box  57.3.50.  Babson  Park.  MA  02 1 57-03.50. 
(617)  239-70.33.34 

Pennsylvania  Slate  University,  Police 
Executive  DevelopiiKni  Insiiiutc  102  W.ir- 
ing  Hull.  Univctsiiy  P-ork.  PA  16802  (814) 
86.3-0262 

.|ohn  E.  Reid&  Associates  Inc.. 250 .South 
Wacker  Dr . Suite  1 1 (X).  Chicago.  IL  60606 
(312)876-I6(X) 

.Southwestern  l.aw  Enfurccmenl  Institute. 
P O 830707.  Richardson,  TX  75083  0707 
(214)690-2370 

TrafTic  Institute.  555  Clark  St . PO  Box 
l409.Esaasion.lL602(M  1-800-323-4011 
I'C.Sn  Extension,  University  of  Calilomia 
ai  San  Diego.  U Jolla.  CA  9209.3-0176 
(619)  5.34-3430 


Coming  up  in  LEN: 

If  you've  ever  puzzled  over  the 
arrangement  that  at  times  passes 
for  a working  relationship  be- 
tween police  and  prosecutors, 
stay  tuned  to  Law  Enforcement 
News,  as  one  of  the  nation's  top 
prosecutors  begins  a column 
examining  areas  of  harmony  and 
discord  between  these  two  forces 
of  law,  and  how  matters  can  be 
improved  tor  the  long  haul. 


February  28.  1990 
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